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TOPIC TROUBLE? 


Does your league have trouble getting together 
appropriate topic material for your meetings? Take 
_ a look at the Presentation Aids, on page 62 of each 
Luther Life issue. 

Here are suggestions and resource material refer- 
ences for at least half a dozen topics. 


DO YOU FILE? 


Many leagues file copies of Luther Life so that when 
a subject of interest comes up, they can easily find 
material appropriate. 

December issues have a year’s index included in 
them. Use these to make your topics fit your occasions. 


SPREAD OUT 


Many leagues use both High Ideals and Luther Life 
for topic materials. Some also use appropriate books 
and study pamphlets put out by various boards and 
agencies of the church. A few even range to topic 
stuff that other Lutheran groups produce. 

Scout around. There are many fine materials avail- 
able for your use in supplementing Luther Life. 


WRITE IN 


Tell us how you’re making out. How can we better 
help you? 
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today at recess 


editorial 


Last summer in Duluth | ran into Yale Davis coming out of a 
bank. In fact he works for a bank now and looks very dapper in 
his dark, homburg hat. And although | knew him immediately and 
could tell that he recognized me, we didn’t speak or smile or even 
nod. We just exchanged glances as we passed. That's strange too, 
in a way, because, you see, Yale Davis was my first best friend. 


He used to live near my home in Duluth where | grew up; and 
long before we were old enough to go to school, I’d see him every 
day. Finally when we started kindergarten, he and Bruce Mac- 
Donald would wait for me each morning outside my house. | can 
still picture them standing there. Yale was tall, easy-going and 
rather fat, and Bruce was short and nervous and chewed his finger- 
nails. 


One morning when we were in the First Grade, | joined them 
as usual at the foot of our walk and found them awfully excited. 

“We're going to beat up Norma Jean,” said Bruce. 

| was immediately interested and asked why; and he said, 
“Because she’s a Jew.” 

Then he went on to explain that last night his father and some 
other people were talking, and they had mentioned how terrible 
Jews are. 

| had never heard the term “Jew” before. But | remember rea- 
soning to myself as we walked to school that morning that if Jews 
are terrible and if Norma Jean’s a Jew, then by all means let's 
beat up Norma Jean. 


Apparently we must have done some fast recruiting during the 
morning, because when the bell rang for recess, six or seven of us 
hurried with our coats to be ready outside by the school door. A 
moment later out the door came Norma Jean with some other girls. 
| remember she was average size, wearing long white socks and 
carrying a blue tin lunch box with a red bird painted on the top. 

Someone pushed her and made her drop her lunch box and 
then we all charged in. | shouldn’t say everyone charged in. Neither 
Yale Davis nor | were very good at fighting, but we did clap our 
hands and jump up and down at the edge of the struggle to show 
our enthusiasm. When Norma Jean began to cry, we all considered 
it a job well done. 

Early that afternoon | joined Yale and Bruce again at the foot 
of the walk to go back to school. But Yale seemed awfully worried. 
Apparently like the rest of us he had told the news at lunch. 

“Guess what?” he had said to his mother while sitting down 
at the table, “today at recess we beat up a Jew.” 

“You did what?” asked Mrs. Davis. 

“Yeah, we beat up Norma Jean Abrahanson at recess.” 

“And why did you do that?” 

“Because she’s a Jew.” 

“Why you fathead,” said his mother. “Don’t you know you’re 
a Jew?” 

The three of us stood at the foot of the walk while he told us 
this. When he had finished, each of us stared straight ahead for a 
long time without saying anything. Finally Yale Davis walked on 
by himself. He never joined Bruce and me for school after that. 
Perhaps he moved away soon after because | can’t remember our 
ever talking to each other again. Of course that was long ago and 
we were small boys and foolish—still a person never has too many 
good friends. Maybe the next time | go back to Duluth and run into 
Yale Davis, I'll manage to talk to him again. 


OLIVER ANDRESEN 


What's this? A hold up? 


No, it’s leaguers of Church of the Refor- 
mation, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, in their an- 
nual production. “How Betsy Butted In,” a 
three act, mystery-comedy, was enjoyed 
by over 500 people during its three night 
stand. 


Every member of the league had a part 
in the production. Proceeds went to the 
state league and sent two delegates to the 
LLA convention at KU. 


Reformation league is one of the most 
successful in the Milwaukee area. 
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CONVENTIONS 


sEORGIA-ALABAMA 

Go Ye Therefore was the theme of 
ne convention of Georgia-Alabama at 
S convention at Newberry College, 
\ugust 20-23. A synodical caravaning 
rogram was proposed during the 
usiness session and studies of other 
ynodical programs are being made. 

Henry McKay, Jr. of Macon, Geor- 
ia, was elected president. Other of- 
cers are Margaret Marth, Atlanta, 
ya., vice president; Dale Sox, Bir- 
lingham, Ala., recording secretary; 
‘ommy Brown, Mobile, Ala., corre- 
nonding secretary; and Fred Ohsiek, 
avannah, Ga., treasurer. 

The history of the synodical Luther 
eague was presented at the conven- 
on. “Thirty Years Young” was writ- 
n by the Rev. C. K. Derrick and 
fildred Gartlemann. The _ booklet 
‘Ils how the league started with a 
andful of youth thirty years ago and 
Ow greatly it has grown. 


AARYLAND 
One of the top experiences at the 
faryland Synod convention was a 


dawn sunrise service on the Gettys- 
burg battlefield. The service, which 
began at 5:45 a.m., was attended by 
435 leaguers. The Rev. Roland Ries 
of Baltimore was the speaker. 

Another inspirational moment was 
the life service dedication service held 
at the Church of the Abiding Pres- 
ence, Gettysburg Seminary. Following 
this service the film, A Man Called 
Peter, was shown. 

Key-note speaker of the Labor Day 
weekend convention was Rev. James 
Singer, Bloomsburg, Pa. Give of Your 
Best to the Master was the theme. Rev. 
Howard R. Reisz who is leaving Md. 
synod for Pittsburgh was honored by 
the executive committee at a dinner 
one evening and was presented with a 
farewell gift from the synodical Luth- 
er League. 

Officers are Cynthia Smith, presi- 
dent; Jack Trautwein and Barbara 
Mann, vice presidents; Ed Peller, 
treasurer; Emily Neussinger, secretary; 
Rev. Carroll Boyer, pastoral advisor; 
Sandra Couchman, statistical secretary ; 
and Paul McKay, member-at-large. 


PACIFIC SOUTHWEST 


The convention of Pacific Southwest 
was attended by 606 leaguers. Held at 
First Lutheran, Glendale, Calif., it 
was the largest convention the synod 
has had. 

Theme speaker was the Rev. George 
Spindt, Tucson, Ariz. The theme was 
Christ Makes the Difference. Other 
speakers’ included Rev. Karl Kniseley 
and Dr. Carl Tambert. Song leader 
was Rev. Paul Nakamura. 

Convention highlight was the instal- 
lation service. Officers are Todd Hard- 
man, president; Betty Crouser, vice 
president; Paula Fries, recording sec- 
retary; Joy Drachman, corresponding 
secretary; Kris Romeis, treasurer; and 
Beverley Presser, financial secretary. 


VIRGINIA 

A tour of Monticello was a main 
point on the agenda for Virginia con- 
ventioners as they met at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia in August. This was 
the first Protestant group:to meet on 


Dear ° 
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the University grounds. 

Theme was The Whole Armour of 
God. Messages were delivered by Rev. 
John F. Byerly, Jr. of Charlottesville. 
A formal invitation for next yeat’s 
convention on the campus of VPI was 
given by Charles Pascoe and his uni- 
formed cadets. 

Three new leagues received into the 
synodical Luther League were St. Ja- 
cobs, Edinburgh; Gladesboro, Hills- 
ville; and St. Pauls, Roanoke. The 
“Luther League Eye,” publication of 
the synodical LL, will have co-editors 
during its second year of publications. 
They are Mrs. Kenneth Price and 
Charlotte Vandenberg. 

Officers are Luther Mauney, Jr., 
president; Randy Jones, vice presi- 
dent; Judy Greer, secretary; Charles 
T. Pascoe, treasurer; Gladys Ulrich, 
statistician; David Lionberger, Chris- 
tian vocation; Jule Vandenberg, evan- 
gelism; Mary Rydingsvard, missions; 
Raleigh Sandy, social action; and Rob. 
ert Fray, recreation. 


Officers of 
Pacific 
Southwest 


Luther League 


The Mauney family of Ar- 
lington, Virginia, can boast 
two synodical presidents now. 
Rev. Luther Mauney is presi- 
dent of the Virginia synod. 
His son, Luther Mauney, Jr., is 
president of the Virginia syn- 
odical Luther League. 


MOPLL Says ACT 
MOPLL Workers’ conference was 


Id at Christ Lutheran Church, 
huylkill Haven, Pa. Workshops 
ere conducted by MOP officers and 
visional secretaries. The conference 
cers and divisional secretaries who 
tended are in turn to pass on the 
ague program to the local leagues 
rough conference work shops. 
MOP’s evangelism program was in- 
»duced at the time. Carrying the 
rring title ACT, the program is a 
allenge to Acclaim Christ Today. 


The children at the Children’s 
Home in  Zelienople,  Pa., 
couldn’t understand why young 
people were coming to their 
home to work without pay (a 
1957 workcamp site). To them 
it was crazy. The assistant super- 
intendent said jokingly, ‘They're 
crackpots—but they're coming.” 

The third day a ten year old 
boy sidled up next to the direc- 
tor of the work camp. Looking 
up at him he said, “You ain't 
what they said you was. You 
ain’t crackpots!” 


oe 


Lutherans to Return 


To Mother Church? 


At the recent Assembly of the 
LWF, it was decided to study Ro- 
man Catholic theology in order to 
promote better understanding. 
Catholics believe it looks like we 
Lutherans are ready to return to 
their Church. 

“America,” weekly review pub- 
lished by the Jesuits, devoted a full 
page to the proposed project. The 
writer, in stating that Lutherans do 
not hold to the Catholic stand that 
the Church is based on Sacred Tra- 
dition as well as Sacred Scripture, 
says that Lutherans will discover 


that “in tradition there is con- 

tained, and from tradition there is 

drawn,  trul revealed divine 
y 

truth.” 


He added that this will “involve 
a willingness to submit in doctrinal 
matters to the teaching authority of 
the Roman Catholic Church, and to 
do so out of a sincere conviction 
that the Papacy and episcopacy 
were instituted by Christ.” 

Father Donnelly said Roman 
Catholics “should rejoice” over the 
proposed Lutheran institute. Fur- 
thermore, he added “Catholics 
everywhere will pray for the suc- 
cess of this projected Lutheran in- 
stitute,” a prayer that many Luth- 
erans “aided by that light of faith 
—truly the root and principle of 
justification—may find their way 
home to Mother Church.” 


Ww 


LUTHERAN ‘CHURGHES “IN: TRE Wess: 


Carole Kintop 
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Toe-tap Is Tip-top 

Carole Kintop, 15 year old fresh. 
man at Eastern High school, Balti 
more, Md., won first prize of a hun: 
dred dollar savings bond in a taleni 
show in Baltimore. Her winning se: 
lection was a toe-tap dance to the tune 
of “Give My Regards to Broadway.” 

Carole is an active member of Beth. 
any Luther League and sings in th 
church choir. This summer she attend: 
ed Hood College summer school for 
leadership ‘training in the Marylanc 
Synod. 


Membership in the United Luth- 
eran Church Women has reached a 
total of 150,000, Dr. Nona M. Diehl, 
executive secretary, reported today. 
This is an increase of approximately 
22,000 since its last triennial conven- 
tion 1n 1955. Largest membership is 
reported by Central Penn. 


Spirits Not Chilly 

Although temperatures dropped to 
23 degrees, spirits were not chilled at 
the fall retreat of Western New York 
District LL at Sprucelands Camp, Java 
Center. 

Weekend theme was ‘Evangelism 
and You.” Keynote speaker was Rev. 
Francis Wagschal. Bible studies were 
led by Victor Schoonover. The week- 
end was under the chairmanship of 
Gloria Kamerer. 


You see, | didn’t get to Luther League 
like the other guys and so 


Seminary students and girls 


from ULCW Bible 


Seminary in Argentina 
Past LLA Mission project 


Seminarians are (L to R) a Dane, 
Columbian, Slovak, Swede, Argen- 
tinian German, German, Venezu- 
elan. They speak six languages. 


Institute 


COLLEGES 


IARTWICK 

Tuition will increase in 1958 from 
1e present $575 to $650 per year. 
resident Miller A. F. Ritchie pointed 
ut that this new figure is a moder- 
fe one in line with tuitions at sim- 
ar institutions in New York state. 


IEWBERRY 

Newberry College, S.C., has begun 
Ss 101st session with 617 students. 
his is the largest ever enrolled in one 
ear at Newberry. Of the students, 
53 are male and 164 are female. 


OANOKE 

Registration at Roanoke College, 
‘irginia, for the fall was 617. This 
the highest registration since 1948. 
A new women’s dorm, housing 74 
udents will be ready for use by next 
ull, as well as an addition to the 
resent men’s dorm. 


USQUEHANNA 

Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, president 
f the ULCA and recently elected 
resident of the LWF, gave the Foun- 
et’s Day address, ushering in the 
00th year of educational service at 
usquehanna University. 


Anticipated needs both in person- 
nel and physical plant has made it 
necessary for SU to increase the charge 
to resident students by approximately 
$175 per year. 

The student body shows a 6% in- 
crease as compared to 1956. 


THIEL 


This western Pennsylvania college 
inaugurated its 1957-58 year with a 
theological symposium in which three 
internationally noted church leaders 
participated. The speakers were Dr. 
Hanns Lilje, past president of the 
LWF; Dr. Vilmos Vajta, executive 
secretary of the LWF department of 
theology; and Dr. Friedrich Wuest- 
ner, president of the Lutheran Synod 
of Brazil. 


Baa 


A name has changed in the editorial 
office, but the person hasn’t. Wed- 
ding bells rang on November 16 for 
Eleanor S. Dively, editorial assistant, 
and Serafin Mora. Eleanor will con- 
tinue her editorial work with LLA. 


Baa 
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PROBLEM 
CORNER 


boy-friend’s car 


PROBLEM 


Dear Corner: 

| am submitting this problem for your consideration because 
| believe it affects many other young adults like myself. 

| am fifteen and my boy-friend is eighteen. He is a real gentle- 
man. He drives and is a good driver. He feels that when we go 
out he should drive. My parents object to this. How can | convince 
them that | should be allowed to go out with him? 

A Puzzled Pedestrian 


ANSWER 


Dear Pedestrian: 

Incidental to your question, but an interesting sidelight from 
your letter, is your reference to yourself as a young adult. I’m 
wondering how old the many leaguers will feel who are between 
18 and 25, and have been thinking they were young adults? | 
guess the best they can hope for is to be classified as middle-aged. 

To your problem: My first thought was, is he really a good 
driver? By whose standards? Your parents probably hold your 
life to be highly valuable, and know how easily it can be jeopar- 


dized by a moment of carelessness. After all, they have spent many 
years getting you to the point where you can make a contribution 
to society and launch out on your own one of these days. They may 
easily be more acutely aware of dangers to their cherished off- 
spring than the offspring is. 

But you say he is a good driver. Is something else involved? 
Does he drive all right but park too much? To suit them? Or does 
he get you home too late? 

But you say he is a real gentleman. So this can’t be the 
problem. 

If the problem really is with the driving, then | expect that he 
is either not so good a driver as you think, or that they are unduly 
conservative. 

The other possibility is that your parents are overly concerned 
about youthful drivers. Perhaps you could arrange for your friend 
to drive them somewhere, take your mother shopping, transport 

_your father to the station—this might change their feelings. 

If nothing works, remember that one of these days you'll be 

a middle-aged adult yourself, with a license of your own. 


Questions submitted to PROBLEM CORNER need not be signed. An- 
wers are given by various people. 

Address your problems to PROBLEM CORNER, LUTHER LIFE, 1228 
jpruce St., Philadelphia 7, Penna. 


MUHLENBERG—A LUTHERAN COLLEGE 


4 fully accredited co-educational, Christian college of liberal arts and 
ciences.... a strong faculty with majority holding earned doctorates... 
xcellent facilities, including new men’s dormitory, modern girls’ residence 
all on 78-acre campus ... preparation for careers in the church, the medical 
rts, scientific research, law, teaching, business, engineering, forestry .. . 


najors in 15 fields. 
eine Horry &. senor ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Director of Admissions 
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tired 
muscles 


faith 
without works 


is dead 


Over one-hundred fifty youth of 
the ULCA got tired muscles last sum- 
mer! And they loved it! They partici- 
pated in the Work Camp program of 
LTA: 

Seven eight-day Work Camps were 
held. Their sites were described in 
February, March, and April issues of 
LUTHER LIFE. The first over-seas 
project saw its beginning this summer 
in the Virgin Islands. A five-week 
work camp was instituted. 

Campers discover that the Church 
is not a group of worshippers who 
gather each Sunday, but a community 
of believers who listen to God calling 
them to service in their weekdays, also. 

Work camps are a phase of the so- 
cial action division of the five-point 
program of the LLA. A Camp is a 
group effort to help families, churches 
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or communities solve problems. It be- 
gins with evident human need. 

The Work Camp is an answer to the 
comment of leaguers: ‘Sure we know 
the world has lots of problems, but 
what can we do about them?” It is 2 
chance to join hands with others in 
a fellowship of work that results in 
freshly-painted walls, a lot cleared fo: 
play, a new fence, a look of joy on the 
faces of ‘forgotten’ people, and < 
contribution to the community. 


Seattle Symbol 
Campers at the Compass Mission 
Seattle, Washington, Work Camp 
made their own emblem. They de- 
scribe its symbolism in this way: 


The theme of the emblem is 
“Joy, Joy, Joy.” This theme ex. 
presses the spirit of our camp as 
well as our lives—the joy in serv: 
ing our Lord which overcomes al 
human trials and burdens. 

The central figure is the cross be- 
ing painted by a camper’s brush. 
This symbolizes the purpose of ou: 
camp—to worship and serve the 
Lord. The entire emblem is sur 
rounded by the points of a com: 
pass which indicate the location o 
our Camp, the Compass Mission. 

The figures situated around th 
cross represent various attribute 
which we tried to combine in ou 
camp. The cross and open Bibl 
signify our worship of God. Th 
paint can and scaffold represe 
service. The music denotes recre 
tion and our joy in serving th 
Lord. Finally, the two flags, Amer 
can and German, represent th 
fellowship and brotherhood whic 
was evidenced among our cam 
ing group. 


What does it profit, my brethren, if a man says he has faith but has not 
works? Can his faith save him? If a brother or sister is ill-clad and in 
lack of daily food, and one of you says to them, ‘Go in peace, be warmed 
and filled,” without giving them the things needed for the body, what 
does it profit? So faith by itself, if it has no works, 1s dead. 


/iews—Canadian Camp 

.. The young boy in the wheel chair 
vho found that he could be of use to 
thers by his artistic talent; the old 
rentleman who came to chapel for 
he first time in years; the startled ex- 
mression on the little old lady’s face 
vhen she found out that we were 
inpaid for our week of working; the 
rratitude of the blind man when we 


James 2:14-17 


showed him a new way to weave bas- 
kets; ... the doll-like German woman 
who asked us to sing “God Will Take 
Care of You’’ to her ninety-nine year 
old roommate; ... the squeeze of a 
frm, young hand and that of a 
wrinkled, old hand; the tears of part- 
ing trickling down cheeks of old and 
young—these are cherished memories 
of Work Camping. 


DIARY—VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Wed. 6/26—The day arrived—the day for which we had all looked 
forward. Today we met in New York for our orientation and for the begin- 
ning of our Work Camp experience. Soon it was time for us to board our 
plane to San Juan, Puerto Rico. 

Thurs. 6/27—About 5:00 a.m. the Work Campers arrived at the beau- 
tiful, modern San Juan airport. We enjoyed an early-morning breakfast (one 
brave camper even ordered papaya) with Pastor Roig, president of the Car- 
ibbean Synod. A swim in the sea (still tend to call it the “‘lake’’), an after- 
noon siesta, dinner at the Queen Louise Children’s Home, and an outdoor 

graduation of the junior high school completed the day. 

Sun. 6/30—After breakfast some of the girls taught Sunday School. 

This is the friendliest congregation I’ve ever met. 

Mon. 7/1—We trailed off to our a.m. diet of paint, brushes, sand, soot, 
and spiders at Bethesda. The heat and work was beginning to take its toll 
in the form of ambition, but the Blue-Monday buddies braved it all and kept 

pushing on. P.M. today found us at—of all places—a rum factory. We also 
‘saw the sugar factory. St. Croix is truly beginning to feel like home—even 
we girls are feeling a bit conspicuous in our shorts. 

Tues. 7/2—Today we painted Miss Christiana’s room of the poorhouse 
a pretty Bedbug blue. P.M., oh! that music is here again. Our privilege again 
to hear the “Silver Stars” of Frederiksted and their Steel Band. A few of us 
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braved the Spanish dances and set Bethesda on its toes with Spanish tasting 
rock’n roll! Our Dutchland friend added a German flavor, too! ‘Tues. eve 
found the Administrative Assistant to the Governor of the Isles at the Peter- 
sen home—our home for now. Each day adds new memories to our unwrit- 
ten Diary in the Heart. Who will ever forget the moon over the sea—the 
Caribbean breezes ? 

Mon. 7/8—This afternoon was one of the most interesting so far. We 
drove up to Ward Kennedy’s Estate on the north end of the Island which 
is quite mountainous. Although the road we took was not exactly a four- 
lane highway (it could more readily be likened to a bridle path) it was a 
beautiful drive! Highlighting the afternoon was a drive to a spot where we 
could see two-thirds of the Island with the Ocean visible on three sides. 
Really a beautiful sight! 

Tues. 7/9—The select few continued to teach Bible School classes. 
The stronger members of the crew painted shutters at the parsonage and 
greenwashed the church fence. In the evening, La chon (roast pig). Pastor 
Seville playing a guitar? What next!? He sings songs in Spanish pretty well. 
All Spanish members thought he was real gone. 

Fri. 7/12—We finished our last minute packing and reached the air- 
port by 8:00. Can Pastor Seville every cry! Are you really that sad to see 
us leave? At St. John’s the girls found lodging at Miss Keating’s Inn and the 
fellows found their habitat up on a hill. 

Mon. 7/15—Following the day of rest and food, the work was begun 
in earnest on the church. Hajo (nickname for our German friend) finished 
the roof and the girls got the pews painted. Half of the wall was finished 
and part of the ceiling. 

Tues. 7/16—Work continued on the church after a delicious breakfast. 
The wall was scraped and made ready for paint and the girls sanded the 
shutters. 

Fri. 7/19—The workers painted half of the floor, the trim and exterior 
back wall of the church. Preparations for the cinder block wall were made. 
Bob and Dot built a new altar. 

Mon. 7/22—The girls were up early enough to watch the four boat- 
loads of midshipmen pull into the harbor. We went shopping until it was 
time to go to Bluebeard’s Castle where we filled up on everything possible 
offered at the smorgasbord. At 3:00 we met the Governor of the Islands 
who extended an invitation for us all to visit the Navy boys that arrived 
today in St. Thomas. After breakfast on the patio of the parsonage at 2:00 
a.m. we decided to call it a night and hit the sack. Buenas noches. 

Tues. 7/23—At 1:30 p.m. we had a special tour of the destroyer. 
Who enjoyed the guided tour more—our girls or the men on the ship?! We 
were saddened to think that our evening church service would be one of 
our last services together with our St. John friends. To have come to know 
each other rather closely seemed somehow to make worshipping together 
more meaningful. 
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‘Wed. 7/24—Snapped a picture today on the mountain to convince 
inbelievers!!! Hajo’s meditation on Psalm 100 was a real highlight tonight. 
‘The Lord 7s good and His mercy 7s everlasting.” 

Fri. 7/26—After arriving in San Juan, Puerto Rico, we went to Yu- 
ous for the Retreat. Supper was Puerto Rican chicken, rice, and beans. We 
iscussed the race problem and the problem of communication. Games fol- 
owed and new friends were made. We discovered some difficulty with the 
spanish and had to stop for translation every so often. 

Sat. 7/27—Miracles will happen! Hajo was not the first up and even 
slept until 6:45. Workshops on Christian vocation and evangelism were held. 
Juvenal is really on the go here and keeps everybody in stitches. 

Sun. 7/28—After everyone took care of filled plates at noon, we began 
dur journey for the dedication of the new Puerto Nuevo church (the build- 
ing was made possible by LLA offerings). Say, look at those corsages! And 
they're being given away. My, aren’t those girls happy to get them. We 
entered the beautiful church. It is decorated with flowers and we get a deep 
feeling of reverence when the organ music streams through this tabernacle. 
sad farewells were said—although many of the Campers hope to see one an- 
other again. The plane carrying six Work Campers back to the States ar- 
rived at Idlewild airport at 8:30 a.m. When we again set our feet on our 
continent we Americanos arrived home after a glorious five weeks of Work 


(?) Camping. 


WORK CAMPS—1958 


inneapolis, Minnesota (June 28-July 6)—Painting at the Plymouth 
Youth Center, a settlement house in the city’s blighted area. 
New York City (June 28-July 13)—Two-week camp in a Negro congre- 
gation in Harlem. 
harleston, South Carolina (June 29-July 12)—Work at the Franke 
Home for the Aged in a two-week camp. 
ew Windsor, Maryland (July 12-20)—Processing clothes for overseas 
relief, Lutheran World Relief plant. 
ios Angeles, California (July 12-20)—Maintenance in an inter-racial 
congregation: Negro, white, and Japanese. 
ipringfield, Ohio (July 19-27)—Painting and repairing around Inner 
Mission building. 
A five-week Work Camp, limited to ten Americans, 17-24 years 
f age, will be held June 26 to August 1, 1958, in the Caribbean. This 
mp will assist in church repairs and study the work of the Caribbean 
ynod. 
; Youth interested in this program should write to Luther League 
ork Camps, 825 Muhlenberg Building, 1228 Spruce Street, Phila- 
‘elphia 7, Pa. 


-JSE this formula for an outstand- 
ing, charming and _ versatile 
yung lady. Mix ingredients well. 
Begin with a 19-year-old blue- 
‘ed blonde, five feet four and three- 
1arters inches tall. 
Add the U. S. Women’s Javelin 
cord and a top-flight amateur golf 
ting to her talents. 
Top off the mixture with a 91 high 
hool scholastic average, a love for 
usic and art, a magnetic personality 
-and a Luther League membership. 
These facts create a mental picture 
the pride of Lansdowne, Pa., Karen 
nnea Anderson. She is a champion 
nong woman athletes—an Olympic 
mpetitor and a record holder. The 
ce part of the story, however, is that 
aren is a well-rounded, typical 
merican girl whose interests include 
e social and spiritual realms as well. 
There were nearly 100,000 spec- 
tors in the stands when Karen, then 
uy 17, hurled the steel-tipped jave- 
1 160 feet, six inches for a new 
cord in the 1955 Pan-American 
mes in Mexico City. This smashed 
e old mark by 32 feet. Later she set 
e United States Women’s Javelin 
cord three times, tossing the spear 
12 and 163 feet, and finally master- 


g the 165-foot mark for her best ~ 


‘ort. 

Karen could not muster the same 
stance at the 1956 Olympics in Mel- 
urne, Australia. Her best fling was 
9 feet, good enough for an eighth- 
ace finish. Naturally, she was disap- 
inted at her showing, fearing that 
e had not been worthy of the faith 
her home folks. 

“But then I looked around the sta- 
am and saw the 10,000 fans who 
been watching me,” she said 


Karen Anderson 


charming champion 


by EDGAR TREXLER 
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deal Saal 


Karen with her parents 


making copies of 
famous portraits 
of Christ is one 

of Karen’s hobbies 


juietly. “Then I was simply thankful 
0 be there. I received more from the 
Nlympics by not doing so. well as I 
ad hoped. If I had won a gold medal, 
would have missed this other sensa- 
ion—and it is the one which really 
ounted.”’ 

Glory has never infatuated the suc- 
essful Luther Leaguer. When Karen 
eturned home from the Pan-American 
ames, her mother gave her a scrap- 
ook of newspaper clippings about her 
eats. Today, Mrs. Anderson declares 
er daughter hasn’t read them. 

The attractive young athlete acci- 
entally took up flinging the javelin. 
300 Morcom, University of Pennsyl- 
ania assistant track coach, heard of 
~aren’s high school athletic accom- 
lishments (32-point basketball aver- 
ge and softball pitcher) and began 
istructing her in the track and field 
vents. She progressed quickly and was 
90n the top javelin throwing lady in 
merica. The only records which 
ave eluded her are the Olympic and 
‘orld marks, both of which were set 
y Amazons from the Iron Curtain 
ountries. 

Always athletically- inclined, Karen 
layed football with the neighborhood 
ids during her elementary school 
ays. She also pitched on an other- 
ise all-male softball team. By the 
me her high school days rolled 
‘ound, she was ready for all sports. 
e blonde won 11 letters at Lans- 
ywne-Aldan High School, playing 
inter halfback on the hockey team in 
Idition to the basketball and soft- 
Ll positions. 

To prove the charming 19-year-old 
ss is unusually versatile (and not 
e muscle-bound type that appears in 
mic strips), a peek into her high 


school records would reveal a scholas- 
tic average that made her eligible for 
membership in the National Honor 
Society—one of eight in her class of 
150 to be honored. She also sang alto 
in the a cappella choir. Only recently, 
she became interested in art, and at 
the present is copying famous portraits 
of Christ in chalk. 

Concerning her social life, Karen 
calls it “normal,’’ this meaning that 
she dates frequently but with no spe- 
cial plans for the future. 

Clad in bermuda shorts and seated 
comfortably on the sofa of her home, 
Karen’s blue eyes gleamed when her 
favorite topic was finally introduced 
into the conversation. This item is 
golf. 

“Right now I want to play golf 
more than anything else. Sometimes I 
think I would like to try the tourna- 
ment trail, except that amateur golf is 
so expensive. I play every day, 
though, sometimes 18 holes, sometimes 
36.” 

Her prowess at golf is equally 
amazing. The first time she toured the 
greens (1954) she broke 100. Now 
she consistently shoots in the mid-80’s, 
and the pro at the Llanerch Country 
Club, Marty Lyons, thinks she can 
make the grade in professional golf. 
Not too long ago she went to the 
quarter-finals in both the Philadel- 
phia Women’s Amateur Champion- 
ship and the Pennsylvania Women’s 
Amateur Championship. She was one 
of eight finalists when she was elimi- 
nated. The starting field numbered 
about 150 ladies. 

Karen’s future is uncertain. Some- 
times she thinks of professional ath- 
letics. “I haven’t touched a javelin 
in six months,” she grins, “but I will 
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probably tryout for the 1960 Olym- 
pics. They'll be held in Rome.” 

In the meantime, she is entering 
the University of Pennsylvania as a 
freshman in the 1957-58 term, en- 
rolled in the liberal arts course. Either 
physio-therapy or political science may 
eventually be her field. 

Not only is Karen a champion 
among athletes, she champions her re- 
ligion too. She is mindful of the 
source of her strength—the strength 
that makes possible her glory. For a 
number of years she was a Luther 
Leaguer at St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, 
Landsdowne. She is a regular mem- 
ber of the choir and only three weeks 
after breaking the Pan-American 


record, she sang a duet at the Sunday 
worship service with her older sister, 
Sue. 

This outstanding youth has a defi- 


FELEMBE 


By Jens Larsen 


A novel set in Liberia by the author 
of the popular 10,000 Tom-Toms. 

From Manhattan to Liberia was a big 
jump. Wealthy Evelyn Stuart was travel- 
ing with her parents in order to forget 
a broken engagement. But that wasn’t 
all that happened at the rubber plan- 
tation. Interwoven into this vivid 
tale are striking scenes such as the 
secret ritual burial of a tribal chief, the 
invasion of the driver ants and research 
on relapsing fever. 


$3.50 at all book stores 


MUHLENBERG PRESS 
Philadelphia 


nite philosophy concerning religior 
and athletics. When she was asked th 
question, ‘Do you feel that athletic 
are generally religious?’ she repliec 
immediately and emphatically: 

“Yes, I think you have to be. As fa: 
as I’m concerned they go together. - 
don’t try to separate athletics and re 
ligion.” 

Karen’s lineage may be responsibl 
for her Christian convictions. He 
grandfather, C. A. Lund, was vice 
president of the Augustana Synod fo: 
25 years. Both her parents attendec 
Augustana Lutheran College in Il 
linois. Karen and her family later be 
came members of the United Lutherar 
Church. 

For a large portion of her life 
Karen has not called Landsdown« 
“home.” She has traveled over quit 
a bit of the United States since shi 
left her Denver, Colo. birthplace. Mr 
Anderson is an employee of the Na 
tional Park Service of the Departmen 
of the Interior, and is currently super 
intendent of the Independence Na 
tional Historical Park in Philadelphia 
“We always moved a lot,” Karen r 
members, “as Dad got new assig 
ments.” 


“He’s the athlete in the famil 


‘PROOF OF THE PUDDING’ 


Wittenberg is proved by the leader- 
ship records of her alumni. At Wit- 
tenberg they got the broad liberal 
education so essential to success. To 


follow in their steps write for com- 
plete information to 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 
SPRINGFIELD One 


oo,” she laughs, “He was captain of 
he football team when he was in 
ollege.”’ 

The conversation stopped for a mo- 
nent while Karen picked up a large 
ox of pictures. She selected a photo 
which showed her talking with a 
zroup of Africans. 

“This was made while I was on a 
rood will tour in Africa,” she ex- 
slained. ‘‘There were 10 people on the 
eam—a mixed group. We were sent 
yy the Amateur Athletic Union and 
he State Department to set up a track 
eam for the residents of the Gold 
Coast and other areas. It was a wonder- 
‘ul experience. 

““One of the men there told us we 
were the first group who ever visited 
hem with purely good intentions. Af- 
er I got back home, I received a lot 
»f wonderful letters from the kids— 
ome in broken English.” 

Karen has an unusual attitude to- 


ward her athletic success. She is not 
the type who thrives on glory. Instead, 
she likes to aid others as much as pos- 
sible and be worthy of their admiring 
glances. 

“Athletics have been awfully good 
to me,” she says, ‘‘and I feel what I 
have done has been beneficial to 
others. One time I received a letter 
from the national president of the 
Track and Field Union which in- 
formed me of three little girls in 
Louisiana who gave their daddy a 
broomstick and asked him to make 
them a javelin so they could ‘throw 
it like Karen.’ 

“Things like that make me feel real 
good,” she beams. “I feel like I’m 
helping others. At least I hope I am.” 

The in gredients which make up 
Karen Anderson are well mixed. The 
result of the recipe is evident. She is 
the epitomy of young womanhood— 
outstanding, charming and versatile. 


THE NEW YEAR 


JUST AROUND THE CORNER 


\athage College, Carthage, Illinois 
‘ettysburg College, Gettysburg, Penna. 
‘artwick College, Oneonta, N ; 
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farion College, Marion, Virginia 
idland College, Fremont, Nebraska 
{ublenberg College, Allentown, Penna. 
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YOUR COLLEGE CAREER 


apply early for admission to a Lutheran college! 


Write for free information. 
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new year — rededication service 


By WALTER A. KUNTZLEMAN 


Pastor of St. John’s, Bath, Pa 


WE LOOK UP—IN ADORATION 


HyMN—"O Worship the King” (294 CSB) 

PsALM 8—responsively (p. 162 CSB) 

VICE-PRESIDENT—When we look up to God in adoration, we are re- 
minded of our creation. ‘Thou hast made us a little lower than 
the angels and hast crowned us with glory and honor.” We light 
a candle to remind us of the works of creation. (Light first candle.) 

CHRISTIAN VOCATION—Closely related to our creation and preserva- 
tion is the wonderful, awe-inspiring work of redemption. Across 

' the years we have heard the unforgettable promise, ‘“God so loved 
the world that He gave His only begotten Son that whosoever 
believeth in Him should not perish but have everlasting life.” For 
such redeeming love in Christ, our Saviour, we let another candle 
shine. (Light second candle.) 

TREASURER—Even our best and noblest efforts to believe, to do His 
will, are for naught. “I believe that I cannot by my own reason 
or strength believe in Jesus Christ my Lord or come to Him, but 
the Holy Ghost has called me through the Gospel, enlightened me 
by His gifts, and sanctified and preserved me in the true faith.” 
For the glorious and never ending work of sanctification we adore 
Him and light a candle. (Light third candle.) 


Finish then Thy new creation 
Pure and spotless let us be; 
Let us see Thy great salvation 
Perfectly restored in Thee! 
Changed from glory into glory, 
Till in heaven we take our place 
Till we cast our crowns before Thee, 
Lost in wonder, love, and praise. 
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WE LOOK BACK—IN APPRECIATION 


SoLo—"Faith of Our Fathers’’ (212 CYH, stanzas 1 and 2) 

PsALM 48—responsively (p. 175 CSB) 

EVANGELISM—Tonight we look back—back across the days, years, and 
generations. In so doing many heroes come to mind. These are 
the heroes of the faith who have given us a rich spiritual heritage. 
They labored with hearts and hands faithfully and devotedly and 
we are reaping the benefits thereof. Pictured in a magazine was 
an artist sitting in utter dejection saying, ‘I’m a failure, I’m a 
dawdler. I’ve had it in here” (he points to his head) “but not in 
my hands and so my canvas is blank.” We light a candle for those 
heroes of the faith who had it not only in their heads and hearts, 
but also in their hands. (Light fourth candle as reader prays). 


For all Thy saints, O Lord, 
Who strove in Thee to live, 
Who followed Thee, obeyed, adored, 
Our grateful hymn receive. 


For all Thy saints, O Lord, 
Accept our thankful cry; 

Who counted Thee their great reward, 
And strove in Thee to die. 


They all, in life or death, 
With Thee, their Lord, in view, 
Learned from Thy Holy Spirit’s breath 
To suffer and to do. 


For this, Thy Name we bless, 
And humbly pray that we 
May follow them in holiness, 
And live and die in Thee. 


WE LOOK ABOUT—IN REALIZATION 


HyMN—"'Through Good Report and Evil, Lord” (259 CSB) 

PsALM 2—responsively (p. 161 CSB) 

SociAL AcTION—Looking about us, we realize that many of our dreams, 
our hopes, and our resolutions of last year have not materialized. 
We are conscious of failures. 
International failures: The United Nations is mistrusted and mis- 
understood. The peace so ardently hoped for has come to parts 
of the world. In other portions it is either hot or cold war. We have 
failed to find a satisfactory solution to the new and terrible forces 
of destruction. 
National failures: Our budgets continue out of balance. Vice and 
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violence mount in every city and hamlet. Gambling is acknowl- 
edged as the patent right of some churches, communism gains new 
converts. Intolerance of color and creed is accepted all too calmly 
in too many circles. 

Individual failures: We have all sinned and come short of the 
glory of God. Let us light a candle to remind us that our failures 
should humble us before the Lord. (Light fifth candle as choir 
sings “With Broken Heart and Contrite Sigh,” 316 CSB, first 
Stanza.) 

RECREATION—But failures become our opportunities. We take courage 
from our failures. They remind us there is much to be done. Back 
of them we have the reassuring voice of the Lord who speaks, 
“There are no failures however great but with them God will 
make a way so that we can conquer them.” Here is our opportunity. 
As we look about and see our failures and discouragements, let us 
remember that these are opportunities for the coming days. Let 
another candle burn and so open our eyes to the many oppor- 
tunities ahead of us. (Light sixth candle.) 


WE LOOK AHEAD—IN ANTICIPATION 


HyMN— ‘Jesus, Saviour Pilot Me’’ (270 CSB) 

PRESIDENT—We are at the threshold of another year. And this gives 
us an opportunity to evaluate ourselves and the services we have 
given our church in the past. We as individuals can look up in 
adoration, look back in appreciation, and look about in realiza- 
tion. Now we are ready to look ahead. If we are filled with a de- 
sire to be of service to our Creator and Redeemer, we shall look 
ahead with anticipation. 

Tonight in the quietness of your room, consider the state- 
ments on the back of your membership card. Consider each one 
with meditation and prayer. Do not sign your name until you have 
said in your heart that you will do these things. These things you 
are doing in thanks for God’s love. You are not repaying Him for 
His love! You are thanking Him in a very small way. 

I shall learn more about him. This means studying His Word, 
attending sessions where you will learn. 

I shall have fellowship with him. This means to pray daily— 
to have regular periods for meditation. 

I shall support his church. This means giving of time, talents, 
and money for the work of the church. It means participating in 
the five divisions of our league program—Christian vocation, 
evangelism, social action, missions, and recreation. 

I shall tell others of his love. This means acting as a Chris- 
tian, being an example to others. It means studying standing up 


for your beliefs. It means inviting others—family, friends, neigh- 
bors—to church. 

I shall live my whole life for him. This means devoting the 
present and the future to Him. It means seeking His guidance in 
life problems. What career shall I enter? Where shall I live? 
Whom shall I marry? 

Let us pray silently for strength to do His will. (Light seventh 
candle as organist or pianist plays through one stanza of “Jesus, 
Saviour Pilot Me.’’) 

PsALM 27—responsively (p. 168 CSB) 

Missions—"By faith Abraham went out not knowing whither he 
went.” Thus began a long procession which in some measure we 
all join. The procession of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, down through 
Moses, Gideon, David, Samuel, and the Prophets. A long list of 
accomplishments are laid at their doors. Accomplishments we envy, 
we crave to imitate and follow. In each instance it was “By faith.” 
Light, then, a candle. Let it burn brightly though we falter and 
fail. Let us meet the new Year with faith “for the just shall live 
by faith.” (Light eighth candle.) 

SECRETARY—Let us look ahead with hope for hope maketh us not 
ashamed. When faith is dim, if men have hope it inspires them 
and leads them onward to newer accomplishments and deeds. 
Light another candle—candle of hope. Hope thou in God. With 
hope, the future can be faced unafraid. (Light ninth candle.) 

ADvIsoR—"'Now abideth faith, hope, love, these three, but the greatest 
of these is love.’ Many times when hope and faith seem to be 
inadequate, love wins the day. This is God’s way. Love accom- 
plished what words and prophecies could not do. What reason 
and thinking could not do, love did. What force and power of 
might was unable to accomplish, love did. What skills and science 
could not unlock, love did. Love opened doors—love opened cold 
hearts, love healed the halt and lame and blind. Love patiently 
endured, love suffered long and was kind. Love lifted the Son of 
God upon a cross. Love made Him rise from the dead and let 
Him loose in the world to be with His brethren. Love will draw 
all mankind unto Him. (Light tenth candle.) As we light this 
candle reminding us of love, we notice that the cross is complete— 
the cross, the symbol of His great love for us. Here then is the 
emblem which we carry in our hearts, which we believe will save 
the world. In this faith let us meet bravely the New Year. (Darken 
church as the choir, or soloist, sings “In the Cross of Christ I 
Glory.” ) 

BENEDICTION 

HyMN—‘‘Onward Christian Soldiers” (379 CSB) 
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Bookmobile distributes literature 


Pee 


A visit to Japan makes you realize 
vat nature has showered this nation 
ith breath-taking beauty, fashioning 
‘into one of the most beautiful coun- 
‘ies in the world. There is an exotic 
veliness about its mountains, the 
ever-ending shore-line, the tall pine 
ees, the picturesque valleys lined with 
ce paddies, and the delicate cherry 
lossoms transforming the landscape 
ito a fairyland. 

Not only is the country enchanting, 
ut exciting as well. The beauty is old; 
1e excitement is new, resulting since 
ie end of the second world war. This 
as been brought about by a pene- 
ating accent on the magic word 
new,” which is ringing the bell of 
1e dawn of a new day. Old customs, 
1ethods and beliefs are fading and in 
reir place new ideas are rapidly com- 
ig to the front. The young people 
specially are looking forward to a 
ew and different kind of life. 

Looking forward to your first trip 
» Japan you thought that everything 
ould be strange and different. Now 
nat you are here you feel at home be- 
ause there is so much that reminds of 
ome. The language is, of course, 
‘range, but the people are wearing the 
une kind of clothes that you wear. 
{ere and there is a woman dressed in 
lorful Japanese kimono, but West- 
n clothing is worn by most of the 
opulation. 

Where are all the rickshaws you ex- 
ected to see on the streets? Instead, 
e thoroughfare is jammed with taxis 
id all makes and sizes of automobiles 
eating a traffic problem as real as 

y at home. In Tokyo and the other 
ties are new buildings, improved 
teets, new buses and trolleys, deliv- 
y trucks, bright store-fronts and an 


land of Fuji 


a new day is dawning 
in the land of the 


rising sun 


by WARREN C. JOHNSON 
UCC Board of Foreign Missions 
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astonishing array of new manufactured 
products which make the Japan of yes- 
terday seem like a past world. 

The department stores are crowded. 
Their shelves and counters are filled 
with all kinds of merchandise. One 
can buy electric: washers, sewing ma- 
chines, sweepers, radios, television 
sets, nylon stockings, gloves cos- 
metics, fountain pens and perfumes. 
Would you like a camera? The sales- 
girl will show you the photographic 
department where some of the finest 
cameras in the world are sold—made 
right here in Japan. Walk through 
the shopping district of the city at 
night and the neon signs are as pro- 
fusely displayed as in any American 
city. 

These first few days we have been 
busy taking in the sights of the city, 
and now it is Sunday morning and 
time to go to church. As we approach 
the small attractive church building 
with a cross on its roof, we hear the 
organ playing the prelude to the serv- 
ice. Before entering the church we 
must remove our shoes and place them 
on the racks in the vestibule. From the 
row of slippers at the portal you slide 
your feet into a pair, much too small, 
and shufHe into the church to take your 
place in one of the pews, as the organ- 
ist starts to play the opening hymn, 
“Holy, Holy, Holy! Lord, God Al- 
mighty!” 

The pastor enters the chancel and 
begins the service, using the liturgy of 
the Common Service. The language is 
different, but the music, the hymn 
tunes and the responses are familiar. 
Suddenly you realize that this Chris- 
tian faith is not only yours; it is a 
world faith and here are people ten 
thousand miles from your home town 
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giving expression to that same faitl 
Directly after the singing of tt 
concluding hymn, ‘‘All Hail the Powe 
of Jesus’ Name,” the pastor mak 
several announcements. There will | 
a social gathering in the Sunday Scho 
to greet the visitors. 

The church members and the gues 
are seated at a long table while tt 
young ladies of the congregation sery 
green tea and bean-paste cookie 
Shades of the coffee hour! Some < 
the young people who speak a litt! 
English are anxious to converse wit 
you and begin by asking all sorts ¢ 
questions: “Where are you from? 
“What brings you to Japan?” “Do yo 
like it here?” “Will you tell us som« 
thing about your home and yor 
church?” “What do your youn 
people do in the church ?” 

Then you tell them about the Luth« 
League, its activities and social pr 
gram. Proudly several of the Japane: 
young folks tell you that they belon 
to the Luther League in their churc 
It makes you feel good to know ho 
close you are to these people; th 
have the same interests, the s 
hopes, the same love for their chur 
and the same desire to become bett 
Christians. 

This is the Lutheran Church 
Japan today. Sixty-five years ago 
missionaries started work in the c 
of Saga. Today there are 68 est 
lished congregations and 32 prea 
ing points with a baptized members 
of 9,000 souls. However, not ev 
congregation has a church buildi 
Some conduct their services in porta 
pre-fabricated chapels and others m 
in private homes. You are reminded 
the words of St. Paul, ‘“The church 
thy house.” 


After awhile someone suggests that 
t is time to leave, and as you start to 
ro there are many bows and farewells 
nd sayonaras. The members of the 
ongregation express the hope that you 
vill have an enjoyable visit and that 
ou will convey their greetings to their 
ellow Christians in America. 

The next morning you decide to 
isit the Lutheran Student Center in 
“okyo. 

The students who come to the Cen- 
er are from the nearby universities, 
nd here they find warmth and com- 
anionship. Some of the students come 
ecause they are hungry for fellow- 
hip; others come because they have 
lany questions to ask of the mission- 
ry and the Christian students. Here 
ney are offered good books and Chris- 
an periodicals. Some spend much of 
neir time in the reading room; others 
njoy playing ping-pong and other 
ames in the recreation room. 

Later they assemble in a group for 
1e meeting which begins with prayer 
y one of the students. You marvel at 
1e flow of language of this young 
1an who is pouring out his heart to 
jod. There are no hesitations for he 
rays as though he were conversing 
ith a close friend. 

You recall how embarrassed you are 
hen called upon to pray in public. 
ut here are young people, new to 
hristianity, who are really practicing 
ae presence of God. 

When the prayer is over another 
udent leads the discussion. The non- 
hristians ask questions in regard to 
1e Fatherhood of God and the pos- 
bility of belief in a personal Savior. 

e Christian students answer these 
jestions and give witness to their 

n faith and personal experience. Oc- 


casionally the pastor or the missionary 
joins in the discussion and attempts 
to clarify some of the answer. It is 
evident that all these young people are 
looking for something that will make 
life more meaningful for them. They 
are no longer content with the ancient 
religions of their ancestors; they are 
searching for a firm religious founda- 
tion on which to build their lives. 
However, their search for a satisfying, 
adequate faith cannot be answered by 
merely waving the Bible in front of 
them and saying, ‘This is it, you must 
have faith.” They want to hear sound, 
intelligent answers to their questions. 

The people of Japan are the most 
literate people in the world. The liter- 
acy rate stands at a high of 97.2 and 
no other nation, East or West, can 
match it. You are aware of it wherever 
you go, for on the trains, the buses and 
the street cars the young people are 
reading books, magazines, all kinds of 
periodicals. Visit any book store and it 
is crowded with people, young and old, 
standing against the counters catching 
up in their reading. Because of Chris- 
tianity’s recognition of true human 
worth there is a real interest in this 
religion. In their eager quest for some- 
thing dynamic and deathless to live by 
and to live for, the youth of Japan are 
especially responsive to the Christian 
Gospel. What a tremendous oppor- 
tunity faces the Christian Church in 
Japan, with only one half of one per- 
cent of the population giving alle- 
giance to Christ. 

While in Tokyo someone suggests 
that you should visit the Lutheran 
Seminary. You are eager to see it. 
What a lovely campus with its beau- 
tiful trees and shrubbery. Seminary 
students are playing tennis on the 
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courts in front of the gymnasium. As 
you enter the door of the administra- 
tion building you come to an abrupt 
stop; on a bronze tablet is the follow- 
ing inscription: 
This Building is the Gift of 
THE LUTHER LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


In Appreciation of which 
This Plaque is Dedicated 
by 
THE LUTHERAN.*THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY OF JAPAN 


A. D. 1934 


Only twenty-three years ago the Lu- 
ther Leaguers in America provided the 
funds for the construction of this 
building. Your own mother and dad 
probably had a hand in this project. 


Did you know that there are eleven 
Lutheran groups at work in Japan? 
The United Lutheran Church began 


missionary work in 1892, but othe 
Lutheran bodies have started wor 
since the end of World War II. 

There is so much to see in Toky 
that you wish it were possible to r 
main longer, but there are other par 
of the country where the Luthera 
Church is at work. The next stop 
Kumamoto which means a 22 ho 
ride by train, an overnight journe 
When the conductor announces th 
the next stop is Kumamoto, you pic 
up your bags and head for the pla 
form wondering who will be at the st 
tion to meet you. 

On hand are the headmaster of tt 
Lutheran Boys’ High School and tt 
missionary-teachers. After many bov 
and warm handclasps you are invite 
to get in the little Japanese car whic 
speeds you to the school through na 
row and congested streets crowds 
with cars, three-wheelers and bicycle 
The missionary is driving and blovy 


Japanese congregation—note many young peopl 
ii 
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ing his horn every few seconds. All 
this noise would not be allowed back 
home, but here it seems to be a matter 
of self-preservation and warning to the 
pedestrians to get out of the way or 
else be run down. What a wild and 
noisy ride! 

Only a small percentage of the stu- 
dent body are Christians, but many 
are interested in learning about Chris- 
‘ianity. In the Bible classes many ques- 
‘ions are raised regarding God, Christ, 
the meaning of Baptism, salvation and 
he resurrection. Some of the students 
eventually make a decision for Christ 
and request baptism. Many who make 
no commitment are still influenced by 
Christian teachings and testify years 
later how much it meant to them to 
attend a Christian school. 

The next afternoon after classes the 
sys of the school go out on the ath- 
etic field for baseball practice. These 
young people enjoy all kinds of ath- 
etic events. In the gymnasium a group 
»f students are engaged in wrestling, 
udo and fencing. All of these sports 
ie played with enthusiasm. 

A short ride by car takes us to the 
sirls’ High School where there are 
rearly 1,000 students (not quite as 
nig as the Boys’ School which num- 
ers 1,200 students). These girls are 
Iso dressed in the traditional uniform 
f the school. The boys wear black 
niforms with brass buttons and high 
ollars, while the girls wear blue and 
vhite middy dresses. Here, too, the 
phasis is upon classroom work and 
inglish classes. Music plays an impor- 
t role and the school is proud of its 
me music department. Single women 
lissionaries teach the English classes 
d also conduct Bible classes for the 
irls. In the gymnasium a class of girls 


is practicing ballet and other styles of 
classical dancing, while out on the ath- 
letic field another group is playing 
basketball. 

Life will not be easy for the boys 
at Kyushu Gakuin nor for the girls at 
Kyushu Jo Gakuin when they have 
completed their education. There is 
much unemployment in Japan making 
it difficult to gain a satisfactory liveli- 
hood. Competition is great and there 
are one hundred applicants for every 
available position. It is also difficult 
for the newly baptized to live a Chris- 
tian life within the family, with 
friends, in school and office. It is here 
where they are easily discouraged and 
defeated, for the powers of ancient re- 
ligions and traditions still rule and 
shape much of the business, family 
and social life. To become a Christian 
is not an easy step to take; however, 
those who have remained true to their 
Christian vows in spite of hardships 
have proven themselves outstanding 
and devoted followers of their Lord 
and have been leaders in the Christian 
movement. 

A visit to Kumamoto would not be 
complete without a trip to Jiaien, or 
the Colony of Mercy. This Colony runs 
homes for unwanted children, day 
nurseries, baby homes, old people’s 
homes, the “Lighthouse” which cares 
for deaf and blind children. It takes a 
full day to visit all these places and to 
observe the work being done. At the 
end of the day you say to yourself, 
“truly this is a ministry of love and 
mercy.” 

The wonderful part about it all is 
that the work is done by a staff of 130 
trained workers, all of whom are 
Christians. The pay is poor but these 
Christian servants find satisfaction in 
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helping those whom society has neg- 
lected to help. Here is Christian love 
in action as these dedicated workers 
labor long hours each day ministering 
to the needs of children and old folks. 


“How would you like to take a ride 
in the Bookmobile this evening?” asks 
the young missionary who with his 
Bookmobile are a familiar sight not 
only in Kumamoto but in many of the 
rural villages some miles distant. You 
have heard and read about the Book- 
mobile, so you gladly accept the in- 
vitation to see how it operates. The 
missionary checks all the equipment, 
making certain that the generator is 
working, and that he has the right 
films and other visual aids to take 
along. Off you go through the streets 
of the city, on to the country roads, 
winding through the countryside into 
the nearest village. The loudspeaker 
announces that the service will soon 
begin on a vacant lot nearby. 

When the Bookmobile pulls up to 
the site, the streets already are crowded 
with hundreds of children and young 
people, and a fair sprinkling of adults. 
The back of the truck is opened up 
as a platform with an organ and a 
reading desk. Inside are shelves with 
books to be loaned to the village 
people. Sheets of paper with several 
hymns printed in Japanese are passed 
around. Someone plays the portable 
organ and the missionary leads the 
crowd in the singing of “What a 
Friend We Have in Jesus.” Then fol- 
lows the showing of a religious film, 
this time the story of the Prodigal Son. 
You look about you and your heart is 
moved as you watch the earnest ex- 
pressions on the faces of the viewers. 
This is something new—something 
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different—the story of the forgiving 
welcoming Father-God. Here is a min 
iature picture of the whole Gospel 
simple and direct, and any child car 
understand it. When the picture i: 
finished, the missionary’s helper, « 
young evangelist, comes to the fron: 
of the truck and speaks to the congre 
gation, telling them what it has mean 
to him to be a Christian. He also ha: 
a story for the children which he illus 
trates with cardboard pictures. 

The faces of the little ones ar 
wide-eyed as they listen to the story 
of a little man whose name was Zac 
cheus and how he was sought after by 
Jesus who invited himself to come t 
the man’s house and have a heart-to 
heart talk with him. Another hymr 
and then the missionary offers a praye: 
for these people, asking God to bles: 
them and to open their eyes, minds anc 
hearts to the truth of Him Who is th 
Way, the Truth and the Life. 

What interesting and exciting live: 
these missionaries lead. What a joy i 
is to be able to help people of anothe 
country find Christ so that they toc 
may learn to walk in the newness 0: 
life. More help is needed for this grea 
task. How happy the faculty and st 
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lent body at the Boys’ High School are 
o hear that two young men are coming 
here in the fall as J-3’s. “J” is for 
apan, and ‘‘3” stands for three years. 
This means that they have just finished 
heir college education in the States 
nd are coming to teach at Kyushu 
xakuin for a period of three years. It 
vill not be necessary -for them to go 
0 language school since they will be 
eaching conversational English. 

One J-3 has just completed his term 
f service and is on his way home for 

well-deserved furlough. But he is 
oming back to Japan as an ordained 
uissionary. He has learned to love this 
and and its people and wants to com- 
lete his theological training so that 
€ can.return as a pastor. 

This is something to think about if 
ou have not yet made up your mind 
yhat you want to do with your life. 
erhaps you will inquire into this pro- 
ram when you return home. The 


doors to Japan are wide open, and this 
is Our opportunity to make Christ 
known to the millions who know Him 
not. 

On your way back to Tokyo where 
you will board a plane and fly back 
to the States, you make up your mind 
that you are going to tell the home 
folks, the young people in the Sunday 
School, the other Luther Leaguers all 
about the missionary task of the Chris- 
tian Church. Before you took this trip, 
Foreign Missions was just a name of 
one of the Boards of the Church. Now 
you realize that it is something real, 
something alive and vital to the lives 
of God’s children in Japan and other 
parts of the world. 

The Church in Japan is a part of 
the Church of Christ throughout the 
World, a part of the whole of which 
we, too, are a part. Let us keep our 
Japanese brothers in our hearts and 
prayers. 
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harvest time 


the story of 
Elaine Bradfield 


This story is true. The letters are real. 


compilation and continuity — by RALPH HELLERICH 


Hi! I’d like to have you meet a friend of mine: Elaine Bradfield. 
Elaine is a missionary nurse serving in our field in Liberia. | think 
her story is somewhat unusual, so I’d like to have her tell you about 
it by showing you some excerpts from her letters. 


Elaine was born in Philadelphia. She attended public school 
as do most other children. But she never finished high school. Elaine 
had difficulty in making passing grades. So she quit high school. 
A few years later she realized the enormity of her mistake, and 
completed her high school work in a correspondence school. Learn- 
ing has never come easily for Elaine; she has always had to plug 
and struggle to master new material. 


She always had the feeling that she should be doing some- 
thing for other people. How should she serve? In what field could 
she best use her talents? She finally settled by entering a Philadel- 
phia hospital for nurse’s training. Again learning did not come 
easily. But Elaine loved the opportunities given her to ease the pain 
and comfort the suffering of patients. Elaine graduated from her 
training period, and began professional nursing. But still she was 
not satisfied; she took further work, so that she might serve in a 
supervisory capacity. 

Constantly gnawing at Elaine was the thought that somehow 
she should be connecting her work more directly with the work of 
her Lord. The Church had always been an important part of her 
life. Her earliest desires to help others were motivated by a Chris- 
tian concern for the needs of all others. Elaine solved her problem 
when she accepted a call to serve as a missionary nurse in our 


Liberia field. 
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Let’s start with just two letters from the mission school Elaine ai 
tended before leaving for Liberia. 


September 24, 1955 
ear Mother, 

Greetings from the Kennedy School of Missions at Hartford Seminary. 
s I told you, the Board wishes me to spend a year here before going to 
beria. I have classes already in African Culture, Social Anthropology, and 
hristian Missionary Thinking. I am going to try and learn Kpelle, which 
the dialect spoken where I will be going. 

It seems very nice here at present; there are six of us Lutherans here now; 
yo married couples, a married minister, and myself, all going to Liberia. 
here are many returned missionaries of other different faiths and they are 
great help; we get first hand information from the field itself. 

That’s enough for now. Give my love to everybody. 

Love, 
Elaine 


Elaine was enthusiastic about preparatory period before 
leaving for Liberia. She had particular trouble with the Kpelle 
language studies. But she impressed everyone with her deter- 
mination to learn—doggedly pursuing that knowledge which 
would make her a good missionary. Here is another letter, sent 
near the end of her first term at the school. 


January 23, 1956 
ear Mother, 

At last I have my date for Liberia! I am going to fly on July 28th from 
ew York. There is so much that needs to be done now that the time is near. 
shall be through with school here in the end of May. 

Every day is so full of many different experiences. I received a letter from 
beria saying that I am to be at Zorzor station; that is where Dr. Reber 
stationed. Getting ready is an exciting experience. 

At first it seemed strange to write Liberia, but now I am learning and 
aring so much about it, I feel that I have already been there and seen it 
¢ myself. Just to experience getting ready to do something for God is 
most overwhelming. I am very slowly learning “to wa/t upon God.” 
nere is a Psalm that speaks far better than I could say it: ‘“The Lord is the 
yrtion of mine inheritance and of my cup: Thou maintainest my lot. The 
1es are fallen unto me in pleasant places; yea, I have a goodly heritage.” 

When I think of all the pleasant places I have been, great is my expectation 
¢ Liberia. I have found joy in nurses training, and at Villanova I left 
me part of me for it was a good place to be, and then Biblical Seminary 
id now Hartford. 

Give my love to Daddy and Robert. 

Love, 
Elaine 
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Yes, Elaine; who knows? Perhaps after years of servic 
in Liberia, some part of you may also remain there! Such joy ir 
preparation! Will you still be elated when you sweat over a dis 
agreeable job, and when your body is wracked by fatigue? 

Elaine completed her work in Mission School, and was com 
missioned in her home church (St. Timothy Lutheran Church 
Philadelphia) on May 27, 1956. Just one short month elapsed be 
fore she left Idlewild Airport on July 28th, bound for Liberia. 
Never did Elaine refer to the sadness of parting in her fu 
ture letters to her mother. The pain of separation was neve 
mentioned, because she knew that any such reference woul 
hurt her family even more than herself. So she bore it alone 
sharing it would have meant bringing pain to some one else. 

Elaine will serve as a nurse in the hospital at Zorzor, 20( 
miles inland, far from civilization. How will she like it there? 


July 3, 195: 
Dear Mother, 

How is everyone? I am fine. Yesterday we flew to Zorzor in the missio: 
plane. It seems very nice there. I did not see the hospital yet, but I will 
soon. My room is very large with a big closet, a desk, a bed, and a few chairs. 

I am now at Wozi, a small town. We came for a visit of two days to ge 
the things Alberta left here. The jeep ride to this town is twelve miles long, 
but it takes us four hours to come. The road bends and goes up so many 
hills and over so many bridges; you feel like you are on a roller coaster ride. 
The bath house here is outside ; this is the last place out, and they don’t have 
much as we know it. The home I am in is a stone (plaster) house with thatd 
on the roof. It is very damp here and is quite cold at night. We are pretty 
high up here, and we had two heavy navy blankets on us to sleep. 

Today I went with Alberta through the town. She speaks their language— 
Loma. I saw a man making cloth and women beating the rice. I even tried 
to beat rice myself. Alberta told me not to mind if they laughed, just to 
laugh with them. That way they teach you more things. 

I don’t know much about things yet, but I will write as things happer 
We have not talked with Dr. Reber yet about the work we will do. 

Well, I will write again. Give my love to all. 

Love, 
Elaine 


Everything is still bright and new, and interesting, an 
exciting. Now you write home about all the oddities, and abou 
all the things that are different from home. These are first im 
pressions of the new land and strange people. What will you 
second impression be? 
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July 7, 1956 
ear Mother, 
Guess what my name is out here! Bell-a-fi. That is the only way they can 
y it. My name was printed in their mission newspaper. I'll bring it home 
r you to see. 
I started in the hospital today. I am working in the ward now. One of us 
s to work in the ward, and the other has the dispensary and surgery and 
stetrics. 
So far we have only three patients in the ward. Dr. Reber operated on two 
them yesterday. Every sick person must come with someone else, who 
ts their food and water, and cares for them. We nurses give them medicines 
d check on them to see that they are all right. 
You know, nothing out here in the hospital is white! The water turns 
ings brown. The sheets are brown; everything is brown. I am glad my 
vn sheets are white. For our house we use spring water for washing 
thes; this keeps them from going brown. 
Well, rain time started today. Boy, what rain! It comes down awful hard— 
d all day long and all night. It gets cold at night; we have our fireplace 
now to keep the dampness out. This house is something! It leaks all over 
id the water really pours in my bed room. They keep saying they will 
¢ the roof, but I don’t know. 
Everything is fine. We didn’t get mail this time because when the plane 
me it brought so many other things for the President’s dinner tomorrow. 
Love to all. Love to Daddy and Robert. 
Love, 
Elaine 


Well, things are a little tougher now. But here we begin 
to see the real stature of my friend Elaine. In the same letter she 
can tell about hardships, and missing her family, and still close 
with the statement, “Everything is fine.” She wrote almost daily 
during this first month. She wrote about the arrival of her trunks. 
To her father she wrote about the condition of the farms in 
Liberia, since he had spent his boyhood days on a farm. She 
was taking a lively interest in what was going on around her, 
as well as doing the work required of her in the hospital. 


July 20, 1956 

eat Mother, 

We are trying to get the house cleaned up. We did the curtains for the 
ont room, and washed the windows in the French doors. Little spiders 
em to get everywhere. We must move everything at least once a day to keep 
e bugs from collecting. I go around and shake my curtains after I come 
yme from the hospital. ; 

Every day we have “radio time” here. Each station talks with the Monrovia 
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Mission House. It is fun to hear. Yesterday we heard Pastor Lewis talking. 

I made a cake today. But guess what? I put it in the oven of our woo 
stove. But the cook went home for church and let the fire go out. So when I 
went to see it, the cake was baked, but not brown. So I hope we can eat a 
light cake. Some day we may get a kerosene stove. 

I also went with Pastor Grossenbacker to a town (Buckasaw). It was nic 
The pastor tested some of the people who are students of the catechist, and 
he said they are doing fine. There is only a native evangelist in the town; no 
missionary lives here. A native who spoke English walked around the town 
with me, and explained things to me. He was very nice. We left at 4:00 P.M. 
and got back at 9:30 P.M. The bridges are bad because of rain. He said he 
overturned the jeep three times so far, but tonight we had a nice safe ride. 
I'm glad. Well, I will write again. Love to Robert and Daddy. Love to al 


Love, 
Elaine 


Elaine always speaks highly of the natives she meets, an 
seems to get along famously with them. Her humble nature we 
surely a great help to her here, for she never felt superior to an 
of God’s creatures. 

Now, from this point on, she begins a curious practice. | 
addition to the date at the top of her letter she also adds th 
terse statement, “One month gone,” then, “Two months gone 
and so on. Time moves both fast and slowly in Africa for th 
missionary. Fast when she is busy with her work; slowly whe 
she has occasion to think of her family and loved ones at hom 


August 3, 195 
(1 month) 
Dear Mother, 


Gee, we could use you and Daddy here! Daddy could do so many thin; 
here, and you could too. We need a person to sew for the hospital. Nothing 
gets mended. We get bolts of material to use, and we cut it with pinking 
shears and hope it holds up. We cut our own sheets and draw sheets and 
towels for hand drying. When we get student nurses we have to make uniform 
Can't you see them! Well, besides sewing, we have to be a plumber, and 
be able to fix anything. Boy, what you don’t have to do. 

Yesterday I delivered my first obstetrical patient. She had twin girls; the 
were 5 lbs. 6 oz. and 6 Ibs. 11 0z.; big, weren’t they! She is doing fine. 

My first maternity patient I scrubbed for in Northeastern Hospital was twins 
also. That’s something, isn’t it. 

Dr. Reber is still in Monrovia for the conference. We have one sick womz 
in the hospital with pain in her abdomen. These people here take what they 
call “country medicine.” It is not good for them. Somebody with a little 
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ucation gets medicines and sells them to.the natives, and they all get very 
k from the stuff they give them. We tried to get the doctor on the radio, 

t our generator for electricity is not working right. We gave the woman 
orphine and she has been quiet ever since, so I think she will be O.K. till 

= doctor comes back. 


August 9, 1956 
(1 month) 
sar Mother, 

We have a native man who is doing nothing but painting. Now he is 
inting our operating room. The colors are really something! The ceiling is 
ite, the top walls are flamingo pink, and the bottom walls are blue gray. 
ith our brown linens it sure looks funny. But it is painted, anyway; we 
ve to use the colors that come to us. The floor will be a real deep red, 

e those big cherries that Ken likes. 

Tell Vic we could use him here 24 hours a day. We have 3 pick up trucks 
d 4 jeeps, and none of them are working. We need things to fix them 
th. We have no tire pump, no jack for the pick up trucks. All the tires 
> worn smooth, and with the mud here it is terrible. Tools are among 
> missing here. 

I got my first g7ft today. A woman that I delivered (not the twins, but 
second one) gave me a whole pan full of native onions. That was nice. 

Everything is O.K. Love to Robert and Daddy. Love to all. 

Love, 
Elaine 


Elaine seems to have a concept in mission work! She 
would employ whole families as missionaries, and use all their 
skills. Mother could sew and mend; Daddy could repair and fix, 
brother-in-law Vic could repair cars and trucks 24 hours a day! 

By the way, what's the standard price for deliveries in your 
community? Would a whole pan full of native onions cover the 
doctor’s fee? 


August 27, 1956 

ar Mother, 

Well, tell Daddy, if he likes walking, this is the place. Yesterday at 3 P.M. 
- and our house boy started to Yellah, a near by town. We walked from 
till 4:30 till we got there, and up some steep hills too. Then he said we 
ght go over into French side. You cross the river at Yellah. Yes, we ran 
© customs men, and they said I needed a visa. I told him we didn’t have one, 
were only out walking. He let us go by after he looked in my bag 
1e one I used on the plane; I had my boots, rain coat, lunch, water, and 
ibrella with me). 

On French side the roads are flat and muddy; in some places it came over 
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my black boots. We met a French native who said he was going to Konyman, 
a big French town. He told us to come with him. We went single file, with 
him first. The French natives are all over 6 ft., and he took such big steps. 
I came next, and then our little house boy who is about Robert’s size. He 
almost had to run. We walked until 6 P.M., then I said we had to start 
back because it was getting dark. My flashlight worked fine, but it started | 
rain after we passed through Yellah. 

I got home at 8:30 P.M. My sneakers were full of mud, and my both 
socks had holes in them. I walked the holes in. But I was dry because I had 
my rain coat. Boy, is it dark here at night! There are no lights at all, and 
the hills are steep and rocky, and dodging mudholes is something. We met mat 
people and had a nice time. 

If you can, send me my new black loafers that I have at home, and 
new pair of canvas sneakers (size 6). They are good for walking. I have two 
pair, but this one pair is almost done for. Love to Robert and Daddy. 


Love, 
Elaine 


| admire your courage, travelling through the Africc 
forests at night, with only a flashlight and a houseboy for pr 
tection. And yet you tell Mother you had a nice time; you nev: 
cease to amaze me. 


September 16, 19: 
(2 months) 
Dear Mother, 

Everything is fine; today it rained some. We walked to the ‘‘leper colony 
There are about fifty leper patients that the doctor treats twice a week. They 
do most of the labor work at the hospital. They have a nice village where the 
stay, with a church and land to raise rice and food. They keep the village 
nice and clean. They have a few goats, and keep busy making small things 
sell. One leper was making cloth, another a basket while I was there. 


September 23, 19. 
(2 months) 
Dear Mother, 
I must tell you about my birthday. Thank you so much for your CABLEGRA 
I just got it over the radio at 8:30 P.M. We had radio tonight because Mrs, 
Anderson had a baby girl. Dr. Reber was telling Monrovia about it when you 
cable came. I was certainly surprised to hear it. 
On Thursday night, all the missionaries here in Zorzor had a surprise pat 
for me. They were all supposed to come in a group to our house-at 8 P.M. 
But I was on call, and at 6:30 the hospital sent for me because of a delivery 
So I went down and helped with the delivery. Then another woman came, 
and we were busy until this second woman delivered one baby. But her abdom 
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as still enlarged, so we waited and waited. I finally sent for Dr. Reber, but 
this time he was at our house for the party. But the watchman finally 
t him, and he delivered the second twin, both boys. He said, ‘“Come up to 
e house now.” And when I got here everybody was waiting for me. It was 
nice. We played games and had cake and ice cream. 

Margaret brought me back home by jeep, but the rain washed out the 
idges 114 hours walk from Zorzor, so we left the jeep and had to walk 
ck here. We were wet because the water was sort of deep. We left the jeep 
4:45 and we got here at 6:30, walking and carrying my bag with overnight 
ings in it. Then the engineers took Marge back by truck as far as they could 
t through the water, and walked her to the jeep. Then she started for Wozi. 

O, it zs nice here, and we do have fun. Even if we wade through water, 
> get where we are going. Next rainy time maybe the bridges will be fixed, 
the engineers can teach the natives about building them to stay. The streams 
e not deep, but when you have to walk through the water almost to your 
lees, it is deep enough. And man, is that rain water cold. 

Well, everything is fine here. Give my love to all and thank everybody 
r me. Love to Robert and Daddy. 

Love, 
Elaine 


How about that! A surprise birthday party, and she al- 
most missed it! Then a birthday trip, and she has to walk home 
from it! But then she adds, “O it is nice here,” and | didn’t under- 
line it; that’s the way she wrote it in her letter. 

Now three months are gone, and the heading under the 
date changes again. Her letters tell of a native witch doctor, a 
“zo who comes to the hospital for treatment (a victory for the 
hospital!) She asks her mother to buy Christmas presents for her, 
to give to the other members of the family. 

Here are some more excerpts from the fourth month. 


October 7, 1956 
(3 months) 
ear Mother, 
Our cook picks us the prettiest flowers! He finds them in the bush as he 
coming to work. The colors are so pretty, and they all close up at night 
d open in the morning. 
The rice is almost ready to cut now. It gets those seeds on the top of stalks, 
d that’s what they cut off. People here are starting to get hungry. They 
"ver seem to look ahead and save any rice for this time. They eat and eat 
hile they have it, and now there is very Jittle rice for anybody. 
I am back in Zorzor again after a few days in Sonoyea. It was a nice change 
d everything went well. But I am used to Zorzor now, and it was good to 
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come back. Guess what? Some of the patients even missed me while I was 
gone. I brought back polo shirts for the two little hospital boys and our tw 
house workers, and they liked them very much. 

I never thought I would be flying so much. But we flew to that other 
station, and then to where Joanna lives, and back again. He doesn’t fly ver 
high at all, and sometimes you fly right between two hills (mountains to 
me; are they ever big!). Sometimes you think he is going to hit the tops of 
trees, but he doesn’t. So far I have had it nice. He said we have never hit 
an ait pocket or a storm, and I hope we never do. 

Well, give my love to everyone. Love to Daddy and Robert. 

Love, 
Elaine 


Other letters tell of the preparations being made for | 
glorious Thanksgiving Day dinner, and about the arrival of | 
new kerosene stove. The first trial of the new stove was a majc 
event in the lives of the nurses. She orders a chief’s robe for he 
brother Robert, and fully describes its design for her mother 
She discusses the diet of the natives, which consists of rice, rice 
and rice. One more excerpt from the fourth month. 


October 27, 195 
(3 months) 
Dear Mother, 

I don’t feel so bad now, because one of the engineers feels like I do som« 
times. There are times when I wish I was home so badly. Last night one of 
the men said he felt very much like being home; he has a wife and child. I 
guess everybody gets that feeling sometimes. 

We are going to start training nurses in February. I think two boys an 
four girls will come. Mrs. Reber will start by teaching them better English 
and medical terms before we start with them. They will have completed 
eighth grade in January. I don’t know where Dr. Reber will put the boys, but 
there is a house for the girls to live in. 

Today I took the two boys and one girl, and we went for spring water t 
make medicine with. The spring water is so nice and clear. We each had a 
big bucket. When we got the water, they said, “Carry it on your head.” Well, 
I ¢ried. But I walked too fast. You have to walk very slowly so the bucket 
stays on your head. You make a collar for your head by winding up any kind 
of cloth. The collar sits on your head and you put the bucket on it and hold th 
bucket with both hands to make it light. Your arms sure get tired, and I had 
a hard time lifting up the bucket and getting it down from my head. They 
like you to try to do their things; they think it is fun. 

Well, give my love to everybody. Love to Daddy and Robert. 

Love, 
Elaine 
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Homesick, but she sticks it out. And enjoys it! Perhaps 
that’s why her national friends loved her so much; she was will- 
Ae try many things with them, even though they were dif- 
ficult. 

Now the fourth month is gone, and the fifth month of serv- 
ice begins.The land is no longer strange, and she finds herself 
with many friends. Listen as she begins her fifth month. 


November 2, 1956 
(4 months) 
ear Mother, 

Today I went to a rice farm and cut rice. You cut the rice at the first leaf, 
ar off the leaf, and hold the rice till a girl comes to collect it. The trick 

to pass the cut rice from your right hand to your left hand. 

I visited a discharged patient in town this morning. He is a French Man- 
ingo, but is staying here until the doctor discharges him from the dispensary. 
stayed almost an hour, and met his two wives and his four sons and his mother 
id the midwife that delivered him. He brought me a chair on the porch, 

id they sat on mats. He gave me a chicken before I left. His town on the 
rench side is the one I started for one day, but had to turn back when it got 
atk. Maybe some day I'll go there. 

Give my love to everybody. Love to Daddy and Robert. 

Love, 
Elaine 


Later letters also contain some interesting stories. There 
was the time that Dr. Reber has “cow trouble.” And the Swedish 
missionary from farther inland, who came to the hospital to have 
her baby delivered. Elaine admits that with hospital routine the 
days have a tendency to run together; dates are no longer sharp 
and clear. But one day was notable in November, a day to be 
remembered, the day of the big Thanksgiving Day dinner . 


November 22, 1956 
(4 months) 
ear Mother, 

I will have to tell you what we did today. As you know, the American 
igineers invited all of us over to their camp for dinner. When we arrived 
it 4 P.M.) they served us cherry wine and appetizers—deviled eggs dipped 

red beet juice, as well as olives and pickles. Then there were two big 

tkeys (there were 18 of us there) and filling and mashed potatoes. O, I 

‘got, tomato soup first. And candied sweet potatoes and frozen peas and hot 

lls. Then we finished with pumpkin pie and coffee. The rest of the day 
played all sorts of games the engineers have had sent over to them, 
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A never-to-be-forgotten day! But there was work to 
done, and the next letter gives evidence of this. 


November 28, 1! 
(5 months’ 


Dear Mother, 


Last night, I went to the school graduation exercises in Zorzor. It was v 


nice; there were 14 graduates. 


Today the sky is very blue, and all filled with big white clouds. You 


can see so much of the sky out here. The sun goes in and out. 


Tell Edna I was asking about her. Give my love to Robert and Daddy 


Lots of love, 
Elaine 


P.S. Next Tuesday we are to go to Monrovia for the Women’s Retr 


from Wednesday till Sunday. Saturday is free for shopping. 
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The next letter isn’t from Elaine. It’s from the Board 
Foreign Missions office in New York City. And it’s a copy o 
cablegram they received. 

Here’s what it says: 


ELAINE BRADFIELD CRITICALLY ILL WITH UNDIAGNOS 
DISEASE AFFECTING CENTRAL NERVOUS SYSTEM 


December 8, 1S 


Critically ill? We just left her looking at the blueness 
the sky in Zorzor. She was getting ready to go to Monrovia 
the Retreat. How critical? 

A day passes. We wait for news. Here is another cablegrc 


ELAINE BRADFIELD DIED DECEMBER 8 


Dead? But she can’t be! She’s in Monrovia for the Retre 
NO! Some one else, perhaps, but not Elaine! Elaine was o 
there five months. Elaine’s only a young woman. DEAD? Th 
must be some mistake! 

On December 10, 1956, the Board received this cablegrc 


ELAINE’S DEATH DUE TO ENCEPHALITIS. 


Just as Mother and Daddy had received the news of the 
cablegrams, the very next morning they received a letter from 
Elaine. 


December 3, 1956 
(5 months) 
ear Mother, 
I am in Monrovia for the Retreat. Joanna is sitting next to me writing 
so. The baby is with her and is doing nicely. 
Well, today we went to shop. Everybody at Zorzor wanted something; I 
d a long list. We all went to the Firestone store, because there you can buy 
ything at all: all kinds of Christmas gifts and toys, and any kind of food. 
Tonight we are going to the movies; my first time here. I will tell you all 
out it afterwards. We went to a “Tea Room” and had cake, just like at 
me. The place was a bit different, but the cake was good and so was the 
ffee. Guess what? We came from town today in a taxi! 
We are planning our Christmas at Zorzor. It will seem odd not to be with 
u all. I miss you most at birthdays and holiday times. But time does go by. 
The Retreat is from Wednesday till Sunday. There will be special speakers 
id Bible study and parties. On Saturday we will have a beach party. 
We are eating fresh beef down here in Monrovia. A ship came in this week 
ith meat and vegetables. Today I had a fresh red apple; was it ever good! 
I look for Christmas now every day, because Sunday was the first Sunday 
Advent. Everybody that has records is playing Christmas music. It sounds 
good. 
Well, everything is fine. Tell everybody I said hello. Special love to Daddy 
id Robert. 
Love to all, 
Elaine 


Everything is fine? Somebody please tell us what went 
wrong? What happened in those last few days? 

Now here are parts of a letter from one of her friends on 
the field. 


December 11, 1956 

ear Mr. and Mrs. Bradfield, 

You will likely receive other letters about Elaine, but I wanted to write 
yu since I was with her the last six hours of her life. 

As she undoubtedly wrote you, she, together with the other women of the 
ission, was down here in Monrovia for a Retreat. She said how much she 
as appreciating these days of fellowship. She had a headache Thursday 
ternoon, and like we so often do here, laid it to malaria and took some aralen. 
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Thursday night several of us went to the movie, including Elaine. She took 
more aralen before retiring, around 11:00 P.M. 


At 1:00 A.M. she started vomiting. She was nauseous throughout the rest 
of the hours of her life. She entered the Government Hospital around noon 
on Friday. Several of us were in to see her throughout the day. She was so 
nauseous that she was miserable. But we were not aware of anything 
critical. It never occurred to any of us. 


Saturday morning Anna was the first one in, I think, and she felt that 
Elaine was definitely worse. I found the German doctor who was in charge, 
Dr. Knutgen. He told me he was very concerned, that he was going to call 
us. At the moment, he could say that it was definitely a disease of the central 
nervous system, that it looked like meningitis in some form. 

I asked. if we could put missionary nurses on special duty so that someone 
would always be with her, and he said they would be only too happy to have 
help in this way. Someone had been with Elaine all the time Saturday. 


All through the day Elaine had been very restless, complaining of a some- 
what stiff neck. Apparently, she felt a heaviness in her limbs. Once she asked 
me to brush her hair away from her face. Twice she asked to sit up, so I 
held her in my arms. She was able to drink a bit of water and managed to 
keep that down. She talked rationally and did quite a bit of talking during those 
two hours from 6:00 to 8:00. I sang to her, I held her up, I gave her what 
she asked for. For every small thing done—giving her Kleenex, giving her 
water, combing her hair, helping het sit up, adjusting the bed—for each 
thing done, Elaine always said, “Thank you.” 

When the doctors came at 8:00 to examine her, they came out of the room 
to say that they no longer felt it was polio or meningitis, but encephalitis. 
They called in a third doctor and he felt the same thing. They ordered oxygen. 
They did not have an oxygen tent, however, so George Schreiner went out 
to the Firestone Hospital to see if we could borrow their oxygen tent. However, 
by that time the doctor said he was afraid that they needed by did not exist 
in the country—an iron lung. 


All the missionaries had been alerted to the fact that Elaine was critically 
ill and prayer had been made in a group after dinner in the evening, and of 
course, everyone was in a spirit of prayer. The hospital had a limited supply 
of oxygen, so Pastor Moede went out in search of oxygen. 

The doctors did all they could. One or both of them were there from 8:00 
until the hour of death at 11:50. But even with oxygen Elaine could not 
breathe, and finally stopped. She was obviously conscious until about 10:15 
or 10:30. After that, there was no way of knowing whether she was conscious. 
She did not speak again. Alberta and I were with her when she died. It 
was just impossible to believe. 


At midnight Pastor Moede arrived with a huge tank of oxygen which 
he had gotten from some store after rousing someone who could get in. At 
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2:15 George Schreiner arrived with an ambulance and oxygen tent all ready 
or Elaine to be given oxygen while carrying her to the hospital at the 
irestone Plantation which is adequately equipped—though not with an iron 
ing, either. 


I would like to tell you one more thing that happened. There are a number 
f young missionaries here, some of them having been in school with Elaine 
st year—Joanne Schwartz and Shirley Langeland. When I phoned in the 
ews of Elaine’s death, I am told that all the women sat around in the 
uission house almost dumb with unbelief that this could happen. 

Mrs. Miller, one of our senior missionaries, came out with a gloriously 
idiant expression on her face and said to them, “Isn’t it a wonderful thing 
nat God has done for Elaine this night? What more wonderful thing could 
appen to her? She gave her life to God in her youth, came here to serve Him, 
nd in the midst of service for Him, has been taken Home to be with the 
ord forever. How thankful we can be for God’s goodness to Elaine.” 
__ And the heaviness and dread were lifted from their hearts. Joanne Schwartz 
iid to. me later, “It was a wonderful thing Mrs. Miller did for us tonight.” 


I am confident of this, that had God not been sure that somehow even in 
) brief a time Elaine’s job was done, He would have restored her to health 
gain, iron lung or not. 

We just wished we had known Elaine better, for that which we saw was 
ood and lovely. We are grateful for her presence with us. Thank you for 
iving her to us. 

We are praying that God will heal the hurt of her absence from you by 
1e knowledge that all is well with her and that she did well here in the 
1ort time given her. 

Sincerely, 
Norma Bloomquist 


Well, that answers almost every question we might have 
had. No one can ever take the place of Elaine. But there is also 
another vacancy. Her work in the mission field is not yet finished. 
There is that nursing school that must be conducted, there are 
unborn babies to be delivered, there are restless patients to be 
soothed, there is even that trip to French side which must be 
made. Who will take up the torch and follow in her footsteps? 
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youth bridge 


information about the 
International Christian 


youth exchange program 
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the Atlantic 


EEDED: 50 Lutheran churches 

and host families to receive 
young people from abroad and 2¢ 
Lutheran youth to spend a high school 
year abroad! 

Writes Helga Zwick from Europe 
who is living with the Burt Jenning: 
family in Wilson, New York, “I have 
seen many new things here and | 
begin to understand the Americans < 
little bit. When you try hard you car 
understand other people’s point o 
view and if you understand it, i 
is much easier to live with people anc 
at the same time you are a link if 
the chain of international friendshiy 
throughout the world.” 

The International Christian Youth 
Exchange is an effort to build bette 
world understanding and thus worl 
toward world peace through an inter 
national exchange of teen-agers. 

The exchange program is centerec 
in the church and in a Christian home 
A local church applies to participate ir 
the International Christian Youth Ex 
change. The sponsoring group then i 
responsible for enrolling a host famil; 
which is interested in having a youn; 
person from another land as a membe 
of the family for a year and for con 
tributing $400 toward the expense 0 
the exchange. 

The program provides also a two 
way exchange which allows selecte: 
Protestant youth to spend a year it 
another country. Invitations for 1958 
1959 are expected from homes in Get 
many, Austria, France, England, Switz 
erland, Holland, Denmark, Swedet 
and perhaps others. 

Young people who have a Christias 
concern for world peace, maturity 
good scholarship, good physical heal 
and experience in church, school an 


mmunity affairs may apply. Appli- 
nts must have completed the sopho- 
ore year in high school. 

ICYE is an association of seven 
otestant denominations who work 
gether on the program. In the 1957- 
58 program there are 101 young 
ople from European and Latin 
merican countries. There are 22 
merican teen-agers in Europe now. 
Applications from churches, fami- 


lies and young people to participate 
in the 1958-1959 program are wanted 
now. Information and application 
forms are available from the Luther 
League of America, 825 Muhlenberg 
Building, 1228 Spruce Street, Phila- 
delphia 7, Pennsylvania. 

The exchange will take place in the 
middle of next summer and covers 
a period of one year. All applications 
will be approved by May 1, 1958. 


The dowager was proud of her lineage and never missed 
an opportunity to boast of it. On one occasion she said, “Yes, 
indeed, our family can trace its ancestors back to—back to— 
well, | can’t exactly remember to whom, but really, we have 


been descending for centuries.” 


INTERNATIONAL CRISIS 


First Man—Never mind asking anyone. Just put a Cuba 


sugar in our Java. 


Waitress—Sweden it yourself. I’m only here to Serbia. 
Second Man—Denmark our bill. | don’t Bolivia know 


who | am. 


Waitress—No, and | don’t Caribbean. You fellow sure 


Armenia. 


Boss—Samoa your wisecracks, is it? What's got India? 
You think this arguing Alps the business? 
Third Man—Canada noise stop! Spain in the neck! 


—Teens 
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new year’s eve party 


—start fifty-eight 
—with a nifty Fete 


A New Year's Eve social is always 
welcome. Your organization can pro- 
vide a festive setting for the occasion 
and make the program for the evening 
attractive to young and old. 

The Watch Night Service, if it is 
customary, may be held first. Your 
party could follow. Otherwise, the so- 
cial should be held from 8:00 to 10:30 
with a period of silent meditation be- 
fore the Watch Night service. If there 
is nO congregational service, you may 
want to use the re-dedication service 
found on page 24 of this issue. 


POSTERS 

Use a black and white poster with 
a bell tower in silhouette—in plain 
lettering and formal arrangement. Be 
sure that the poster is up before your 
young people make other plans for 
New Year's Eve. You may use on your 
poster: 

Bells are chiming— 

Bells are calling— 

Calling you to come apart the last night 
of the year 

To say “farewell” to the Old and 

To welcome the New in Jesus’ Name. 


DECORATIONS 
If your social rooms are decorated 
for Christmas, use the same decora- 
tions. Over the entrance to the meet- 
ing place, hang a placard with “1957” 
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on it and on the inside of the entranc 
have the placard read “1958.” Gree 
and red paper bells may be hung i 
doorways and from light fixtures. 


NEW YEAR’S EXCHANGE 

Give each player an object or pi 
ture to represent a month of the yea 
You will need several for each mont 
in order to provide one for each pe 
son to pin on his shirt or dress. Amp! 
illustrations will be found in curret 
magazines and newspapers. 

Provide each guest with pencil an 
paper. Write the months of the ye 
with special holidays belonging to eac 
month inserted in between. Tell the 
to go out and swap pictures with othe 
until they get what they think repr 
sents their own birth month. Allow te 
minutes for this part of the game. 

When everyone has the object rey 
resenting his birth month, have eac 
leaguer get signatures of players repr 
senting months and holidays. The fir 
one to finish sholud receive an ine: 
pensive calendar for 1958. 


NEW YEAR’S CHARADES 
Leaguers whose birthdays fall : 
the same month should get togeth 
to plan a charade to represent th 
month. If there is a month with on 
one person represented, that persc 
must perform alone. 


NEW YEAR’S SCRAMBLE 


Players are told to mix with one 
nother so that no one will be next 
) a person of his own group. They 
re told to discuss with their new 
artners current news. When the lead- 
t blows his whistle, all must reas- 
smble, each in his own month, ac- 
ording to the order of the month— 
ith January at the leader’s left. 

At a second signal, all again 
ramble. Now they are to give to one 
1other their predictions for 1958. 
Upon the third and last signal, ‘“‘the 
jonths” are told to gather in four 
roups according to the seasons of the 
sar, in corners of the room previously 
esignated. 


NEW YEAR’S ADVICE 


“It” leaves the room. All the play- 
's seat themselves in a circle and each 
hispers some good advice intended 
yr ““it’’ to the person on his right. 
ood natured jibes are in order, such 
; “he ought to get up earlier in the 
orning,’’ “he should date blondes.” 
7hen all have whispered statements to 
ie others, all change places so that 
it” will have no idea who made the 
tiginal remark about him. 

When “it” returns he goes to any 
erson and says, ‘“What advice do you 
ave for me?’ The player says what 
as told him. The answer may be, 
Think twice before you jump out of 
ed in the morning.” “It” then goes 
» the person whom he thinks may 
ave made this advice and says, “Did 
yu give me that advice ?” 

If the person did not make the 
atement given, he replies by giving 
ie remark that was originally made 
» him: “No, but I hear that you al- 
ays turn around to look at the girls 


as you pass.’’ Then “it” tries to guess 
who made this statement. 

The game continues in the same 
manner until “it” finds the person who 
made the last statement given. The 
player who has to admit that he made 
the last remark about “‘it’’ must leave 
the room and be ‘“‘it.” 


NEW YEAR’S GREETINGS 

Players march in a single circle with 
one in the center. When the music 
stops he goes to any player, shakes 
hands and says, “How do you do?” 
Then as the music starts again they go 
arm in arm around the circle. When 
the music stops they shake hands, say 
“Happy New Year,” and find new 
partners. This continues until every- 
one has a partner. 


REFRESHMENTS 


Bell sandwiches and fruit turnovers with 
coffee or fruit punch will prove a satisfy- 
ing and good looking plate treat. 

Bell sandwiches are open face sandwiches 
with the bread cut in the shape of a bell. 
Use a meat or cheese spread on the bread. 

Fruit turnovers: To make pastry cream 
3/, cup shortening, add 1 beaten egg, mix 
well. Add 2 cups flour and 1 tsp. salt, 
sifted together, alternately with 3 tbsp. wa- 
ter. Add 1 tsp. lemon juice. Roll out and 
cut with round cookie cutter or glass. Then 
make the filling of 1 cup dates or seeded 
raisins chopped, 1 tsp. cinnamon, grated 
rind of one orange, 1 tbsp. orange juice, 
1 tbsp. lemon juice, and a tbsp. water. Cook 
the filling until soft and thick. Cool and 
spread one teaspoonful on each round of 
pastry, wet edges and fold over with an- 
other of same shape. Prick the top with 
a fork. Brush with milk and sprinkle sugar 
on the top. Decorate in the shape of a 
watch with tiny chocolate sticks to suggest 
the hour 12 and a raisin in the center. 
Bake in a hot oven (400 degrees F) until 
golden brown. 
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LS 


Sig Hager 


A French scholar, unfamiliar with 
the split-T or the on-side kick, has 
dug up a theory that many sports are 
rooted in ancient heathen rites. Foot- 
ball, he suggests, is the modern edition 
of the early pagan contests for terri- 
torial domination, between two tribal 
teams. 

“Beneath the childish innocence of 
a game of tag,’ Roger Caillois con- 
tinues by way of example, ‘The 
dreaded choosing of a victim for sac- 
rifice to the gods can be seen.” 

The liturgical aspects of sport, of 
course, are as extinct as a Carlisle In- 
dian. Games originally ceremonial 
have lost all connections with beliefs 
long discarded. 

But a new frame of social meaning 
has been erected around sports. In 
some quarters sports has become a 
religion and its followers revere their 
favorite games and the players. 
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Football is as good a game to il 
ustrate the nature of the cult. Coache 
(the high priests) have been pre 
claiming for years that football builc 
men; football builds character. A 
the yelps of pain from those who thin 
that football builds stadiums and rip 
knee cartilage can’t stifle the characte 
chorus. 

Maybe the coaches are right. Yo 
can laugh grimly with the Ivy Leagu 
alumnus who, after his team took 
35-0 licking, said wryly it proved “‘w 
have more character per inch than any 
one.” But you suspect he would 
the last to apply strict realism to foo 
ball. If he did he wouldn’t be a fan. 

For the myth is inseparable frot 
the game. Teams don’t lie down an 
quit when overmatched. Players an 
followers alike embrace the fictio 
that the underdog can win—by pluc 
or by luck. ‘The team that won't | 
beaten can’t be beaten,” you he; 
again and again in the locker room < 
at the student rally. 


Surely we wouldn’t have it any 
ther way. Behemoth Tech may be fav- 
red to win by three touchdowns over 
utwade U., but you don’t hear much 
bout that on the Outwade campus. 
he Outwaders refuse to accept the 
dvance verdict, and proceed with the 
lea of beating Behemoth. 

Usually they get clobbered. But 
ieir will to win made it a better 
ame; acceptance of defeat would have 
lade it poorer. And, once in a while, 
1€ unexpected happens. Sometime 
maybe this time) Outwade may 
pple mighty Behemoth—by much 
luck and a little luck. 

Such never-say-die spirit, you must 
dmit, is the kind of character they 
iy football builds. Lovers of the game 
o much further. They claim football 
so develops ingenuity, a sense of fair 
lay, leadership and/or obedience, 
lertness and patience. Not to men- 
on muscular benefits for which you 
eed no particular character. 

Okay, football does all that. But 
t's not go overboard. Not every 
eated, padded and helmeted hero 


MYTHS IN SPORTS 


1. “Spirit” wins, even against odds. 
(Ya gotta have more than heart. When both sides have it, the 


stronger will probably win.) 


2. It matters not whether we win or lose, but how we play 


the game. 


(It matters very much—to the players and their followers. Let’s 


not be silly.) 


3. You can’t win ’em all. 


(Maybe you can’t, but how about Oklahoma ?) * 


*ED. NOTE: This was written before the N.D. game. Let’s try the Celtics. 


turns out to be a sterling citizen. Nor 
is football the only man-building sport, 
though probably it is the most spec- 
tacular. 

The same desirable traits just men- 
tioned can be developed also through 
endeavors not remotely connected with 
sports. Judge for yourself how many 
are natural products of home, school 
and church training, and come from 
the active practice of Christianity. 

We have to remember that football 
is a game, a little universe detached 
from strict reality. The scoring is much 
more complex in real life, where we 
are concerned with ends rather than 
end-runs. It is possible to treat life as 
a game, but its problems aren’t re- 
solved that easily. 


Think, if you please, of football 
(and other sports) as a valuable form 
of training, good for the body, the 
character and the intelligence. But, 
a game. It sets no pattern for living, 
teaches no formulas. 


The gridiron is essentially a place 
for play, not for building. 
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Jet Pilot 

(RKO-Universal International) 

Making like one of those adver 
ture comic strips which feature tk 
customary virile American male u 
against the wiles of a curvaceot 
foreign agent, this high cost Howar 
Hughes production unreleased in a 
most seven years seems unlikely 1 
win any Oscars. John Wayne is ok: 
as the USAF officer assigned the high 
improbable task (?) of escortin 
Janet Leigh, crack jet pilot of th 
USSR, around U.S. air bases and ai 
craft. 

Photographed beautifully, and r 
vealingly, Janet nonetheless see 
miscast. Some interesting aerial vie 
and maneuvers. Technicolor. 


‘he Girl Most Likely 
(RKO-Universal International) 


Fr a nothing-nothing romance 
ith stuffy Tommy Noonan (real 
state), Jane Powell, an ‘‘I-can-dream- 
in’t-I” girl, in one hectic 48-hour 
eriod winds up engaged to three dif- 
erent men! They include, besides 
ommy, Diesel repairman Cliff Rob- 
tson and wealthy playboy Keith 
ndes. Trying to decide which one to 
larry, now that she has a choice, is 
uite a chore and takes time, but just 
efore everyone (including the audi- 
ice) goes mad from the suspense 
1¢ finally makes up her mind, and 
or love! 

“Crazy Horse’’ fantasy sequence is 
ts of fun; also “Balboa” large scale 
ance routine at the ocean’s edge. 
echnicolor. 


Don’t Go Near the Water 
(M-G-M) 

Another slap-happy entry in the 
current cycle of comedies about the 
military services at or near the end 
of World War II. This one deals with 
the trials and tribulations of a Navy 
public relations department drydocked 
for 31 months on an island in the 
Pacific (title explanation). 

Working up a news beat to get them 
back in the public eye is Lt. Glenn 
Ford, assisted by Earl Holliman, Fred 
Clark, Russ Tamblyn, Gia Scala, Anne 
Francis, and Eva Gabor! Keenan 
Wynn, war correspondent, plays the 
heavy. 

Novel bleep effect is used as a self 
censoring device! Title tune is sung by 
The Lancers. CinemaScope and Metro- 
Color. 


most likely 


careers and christian growth 


CHRIST AND YOUR JOB. By Al- 
fred P. Klausler. St. Louis: Con- 
cordia Publishing House. 145 Pages. 
$1.50. 

“The purpose of this book is to of- 
fer a study on the Christian vocation 
and to help clarify the great Scriptural 
truths about our calling by God 
through Jesus Christ. It is a study of 
the meaning of the Christian voca- 
tion insofar as our daily lives as Chris- 
tians are concerned,” 

That’s the way the author—who is 
editor of The Walther League Mes- 
senger—sets his sights, and to this 
reviewer he does a creditable job. For- 
tunately, he begins with clarifying the 
meaning of Christian vocation before 
he begins talking about specific voca- 
tions. 

It was a special delight to read these 
lines: ‘‘Many devout mothers insist 
that their sons enter the holy min- 
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istry because in this office there is 
doubly glorious opportunity to wi 
ness dramatically to the faith. Th 
may be true. The holy ministry is 
highly blessed calling, but these mot 
ers forget that the Christian employ 
in the Bureau of Internal Reven 
can also’ render an effective witness 
the Christian faith.” 

You will have a better understan 
ing of Christian vocation, and Chr: 
tian vocations, after reading th 
volume. 

—HENRY ERVIN 


PATHFINDERS, U.S.A. — YOU 
CAREER ON LAND, SEA AN 
AIR. By Harry Edward Neal. Ne 
York: Julian Messner. 192 Pag 
$3.50. 

Here’s a volume ready-made for t 
young fellow now in high school 
college who is thinking seriously abe 


is future in any of the following 
elds: Road Building, Merchant Ma- 
ne, Civil Aviation, Weather Bureau 
ad Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

Its perusal is just like sitting across 
1¢ table from a specialist in the above- 
entioned fields, and having questions 
iswered that you would likely ask. 

Not only is the book an excellent 
cational guide, but it also is an en- 
able account of little-known be- 
ind-the-scenes activity in a variety of 
scinating professions. 

—LESLIE CONRAD, JR. 


OUTH PROGRAMS FOR CHRIS- 
TIAN GROWTH. By Ruth Schroe- 
der, Nashville: Abingdon Press. 
256 Pages. $3.00. 

So often the Luther League office is 
1eried: “Where can we get supple- 
entary program material? We use 
UTHER LIFE, but need something 
ctra On occasion.” 

Well, this new book by Ruth 
hroeder offers excellent supplemen- 
ty material. It contains 32 complete 
orship programs, divided into two 
ctions: “Basic Christian Beliefs’ and 
srowth in Christian Discipleship.” 
Titles of programs chosen at ran- 


dom are: “How Christ Changes 
Lives,” “Prayer Makes a Difference,” 
“The Importance of Sharing Our 
Faith,” “There’s My Ideal,” and ‘‘Ap- 
preciating People of Other Races.” 
—LESLIE CONRAD, JR. 


more POWER 


TO vou 

A Teen Guide 
for Self- 
Understanding 


by John and Dorathea 
Crawfor 
Written for teen-agers, in 
their language, this book is 
packed full of ideas on how 
to gain clearer self-under- 
standing, self-acceptance and 
self-control. Irs lively style 
is made even more appealing 
with diagrams, illustrations 
and self-quizzes, 

$2.50 at all bookstores. 


MUHLENBERG PRESS 
&® Philadelphia 


WAGNER LUTHERAN COLLEGE 


coeducational 


75 Acre Rural Campus Overlooking New York Harbor 


FULLY ACCREDITED PRE-PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
Medicine, Dentistry, Law, Ministry, Engineering 
(Degrees: A.B., B.S., B.R.E., M.B.A., M.S. in Education) 


COMPLETE PREPARATION FOR CAREERS in Business Administration, 
Biology, Chemistry, Medical Technology, Nursing and Teaching 


Grymes Hill—Staten Island 1, New York 
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Quiet Time 


EGINNING with the February 

issue of LUTHER LIFE we shall 
run a new series of daily devotions. 
They will be of much the same nature 
as those of last year. Dar Roa will 
again be their author. The new series 
will also be published in ONE maga- 
zine, and therefore used by young 
people of almost all the Lutheran 
Churches in America. 


This month we are printing a list 
of resource materials which should be 
of help to those who wish to spend 
a little more time and reap much more 
benefit from their “quiet time.” 


Included in the list are such items 
as Bible Dictionaries—to help you 
understand the meaning of strange 
words and become more familiar with 
obscure persons and places; Commen- 
taries—to help you interpret the mean- 
ing of passages especially difficult or 
controversial; Bibles—for you to com- 
pare the subtle flavor various trans- 
lators believe to be in the early manu- 
scripts. 

Also listed are books on private 
prayer, home worship. And a few 
choice, lively novels should make 
stimulating reading. 


Getting Started 


You don’t need a full library to 
have a quiet time with God. In fact, 
to begin with, all you need is some 
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quiet and some time, plus of cou 
the desire for spiritual growth. 

The time you'll have to work out 
best you can. Those who are able 
rise early find the before-dawn ho 
ideal. Others of us prefer the mome: 
before sleep. 

Quiet is certainly preferable to noi 
The unusualness of quiet is, by itse 
a setting conducive to devotion. M 
people find that the use of one pl. 
day after day also helps them | 
in the right spirit. 

Be leisurely. A successful quiet ti 
with God is not a matter of hurr 
reading of some Bible passages. It 
volves relaxed reading, a bit of stu 
many moments of reflection 4 
thought, and the consciousness t 
God can talk to you as well as jy 
to him. 


resources for devotions 


Everyone has trouble sometime w 
his devotional life. The Awaken 
Heart by Robert W. Stackel (Muhl 
berg Press, $.65.) is an excellent bc 
to help you to a richer and ful 
devotional life. 

There are many Bible translatio 
Have more than one translation 
your home. 


King James Version 


The Bible: a new translation, by 
Moffatt 


Revised Standard Version 


J. B. Phillips has paraphrased the 
itire New Testament into modern 
nglish. He has done this in these four 
ifferent volumes: 

Letters to Young Churches—the 
yistles 

The Gospels 

The Young Church in Action—the 
ook of Acts 

Revelation 

Sometimes it is hard to understand 
certain passage. A commentary or 
ible dictionary might come in very 
indy. Some are: 

One Volume Commentary — Dum- 
elow 

New Testament Commentary—Her- 
rt C. Alleman 


Old Testament Commentary—Alle- 
an and Flack 

Harper's Bible Dictionary 
Westminster Bible Atlas 

Rand McNally Bible Atlas 

Besides these aids to help in the 
udy of the Bible, there are other 
sources. Ever thought of looking 
the Small Catechism again? How 
out the Common Service Book for 
uur private devotions? It has various 
rms, prayers, scripture passages, 
mmns, all usable for devotional read- 


Have trouble praying? Here are 
me books that might help you. 
Diary of Private Prayer — John 
uille 

Teen-Agers Pray by William Kramer 
Prayers for Young People by Abi- 
il A. Johnson 

There are many daily devotional 
oks such as The Word in Season, 
ght for Today, From Day to Day. 


See your pastor and ask for his sug- 
gestions. 


study passages for January 


( 1) Revelation 19:11-16 
( 2) Luke 2:41-52 
( 3) John 1:19-23 
( 4) John 1:24-30 
( 5) Luke 2:22-32 
( 6) John 2:1-11 

( 7) John 2:12 

( 8) John 3:1-15 

( 9) John 3:22-30 
(10) John 4:1-15 
(11) John 4:27-42 
(12) Matthew 18:1-5, 10-14 
(13) John 5:1-18 
(14) John 5:25-29 
(15) John 6:1-15 
(16) John 6:22-29 
(17) John 6:35-40 
(18) John 6:41-51 
(19) Acts 5:27-32 
(20) John 7:1-18 
(21) John 7:25-31 
(22) John 8:1-11 
(23) John 8:12-20 
(24) John 8:21-33 
(25) John 9:1-7 
(26) Acts 10:1-16 
(27) John 9:24-34 
(28) John 10:7-15 
(29) John 10:22-30 
(30) John 11:1-16 
(31) John 11:17-37 


(Courtesy of LIGHT FOR TODAY) 
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PRESENTATION AIDS 


New ideas for ways of using material in this 


issue? Think through some of these suggestions. 


Just, oodles of material is at your 
fingertips this month to plan topics. 
With January LUTHER LIFE you can 
present several topics at each meeting. 
Of course, we know you won’t want 
to do this. You will want to present 
one topic and do it well. 

The presentation ideas are numbered 
this month. Now, don’t get us wrong. 
That doesn’t mean you ‘do them in 
that order, or else.”” The numbering 
merely is to help you wade through 
the many ideas we've dug up! 


1 


Have you had a topic on prejudice 
lately? The editorial, Today at Recess 
(page 2), is aimed at anti-Semitic at- 
titudes and actions. Naturally, you will 
have to supplement it. Now is the 
time to use the material in February 
1957 LUTHER LIFE, page 16; Fall 
1957 HIGH IDEALS, page 2; and 
Winter 1958 HIGH IDEALS (Bible 
Study on Esther). 

Hand out bookmarks and ink blot- 
ters to your leaguers. They can be 
secured through the Anti-Defamation 
League, 515 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22. 


2 
Have any of your leaguers partici- 
pated in an LLA Work Camp? Even 
if only one person from your league 
would be a Work Camper, you would 
find the entire league benefiting from 
his experience. 
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Suggestions for presenting the m 
terial in Tired Muscles (page 14 
give the first section in your Ov 
words; Seattle Symbol could be us 
as a chalk talk; James 2:14-17 as t 
Scripture; Views—Canadian Can 
can be read by someone from the ba 
of the room or off-stage: Diary—V 
gin Islands could be a scene with ty 
girls reminiscing on their experienc 
or a scene with one girl writing in | 
diary: Work Camps—1958 could 
mimeographed and handed out to t 
leaguers followed by a discussion 
the sites. 

Other testimonies appeared in t 
January 1957 issue of LUTHER LIF 

In addition, you may write to t 
UL Publication House for the fil: 
strip, “Shadow of a Shed.” Sale pri 
$5.00; rental, $1.50. From LLA y 
may obtain fliers on Work Camping 


3 

Want a topic on a Christian persc 
ality from the sports field? Try t 
topic on Karen Anderson, page 18. 

If you want to tackle it from t 
sports field, combine several issues 
Fan Fare. Or refer to Recreation 
the 1956 Index. 

Perhaps you want to approach t 
topic with the slant of Christian p 
sonalities. Then look up other L 
THER LIFE articles in the 1956 ind 
under Other People and the 1957 | 
dex under People. 


4 


A combination New Year-Rededica- 
yn Service appears on page 24. 
Order 1958 membership cards from 
LA headquarters. These are used in 
e service. They should be passed out 
fore the service with the instructors 
yt to sign them at that time. 
A cross of candles forms the wor- 
ip center. The candles are lighted 
intervals in the service by an acolyte. 
eadings are assigned to the officers 
id advisors. However, you may sub- 
itute other readers. 
To give more meaning to the serv- 
e, it would be wise to mimeograph 
' type programs. These programs 
ould contain the outline of thoughts, 
alms, and hymns. The outline is: 
We look Up—in Adoration 

Creation, Redemption, Sanctification 
We Look Back—in Appreciation 

Heroes of Faith 
We Look About—in Realization 

Failures, Opportunities 
We Look Ahead—in Anticipation 

President’s Message, Faith Hope, Love 


5-6 

Special mission emphasis comes in 
nuary. There are two articles in 
is issue of LUTHER LIFE that can 
2 developed into several topics. One 

Land of Fuji, page 29. 

One topic on Japan may center 
‘ound the island—what it is like— 
ie people—their customs—their re- 
gion—clothes and food, etc. A sec- 
ad topic could follow on our mission 
ork in Japan. 

Additional material on Japan can be 
cured through the ULCW, the Board 
f Foreign Missions, or Friendship 
ress (257 Fourth Ave., New York). 
here are a number of entertaining 
ooks on Japan a variety of brochures, 


and several films. Obtain LLA’s 
“Books and Blossoms” free of charge. 


7-8 =9-'10 

“Harvest Time’’ (page 36) in the 
second article that emphasizes missions. 
And there are several jumping off 
points for topic material in the article. 

First, you will want to present the 
story. For this you will need three 
readers—the narrator, someone to 
read Elaine’s letters, and a third to 
read Miss Bloomquist’s letter. Practice 
reading it before the meeting so that 
it may carry its fullest impact. 

Now the topic may be divided into 
three parts and thickened with supple- 
mentary material. The first part is 
preparation for mission work and in- 
cludes the beginning of the article 
through the letter at the top of page 
40. Type of preparation necessary and 
the new mission school are main 

oints. Obtain information on the new 

ULCA school (Maywood Seminary, 
Maywood, Ill.) Secure the following 
fliers: ““A Church Career Abroad for 
Me?”, “Shall I be a Missionary ?” 
(ULCW or BFM); “Challenging Vo- 
cations’ (Board of Higher Educa- 
tion). The second part begins on page 
40 and continues through the Novem- 
ber 28 letter on page 46. There are 
several main points in this: the use 
of lay workers, problems and adjust- 
ments, various phases of work in over- 
seas field. 

The third part finishes the article. 
Ask your pastor to lead this discussion. 
The topic centers on the idea—is 
Christianity an insurance? (Is it true 
that evils will not befall those who 
are faithful?) Discuss the early and 
harsh death of a person striving to 
do God’s will. 
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CLATTER 
by CONRAD 


dependency 


Seven years ago today, I became 
officially officed in the Luther League 
of America headquarters. Many a 
pigeon has flown over Muhlenberg 
Building since my arrival. 

Having more important things to do 
today, but postponing them for an- 
other hour, I made a list of the most 
time-and-thought-consuming chores of 
this just completed seven-year stint. 
The list was of considerable length. 
It included everything from salesmen 
to signatures. When I finished, I de- 
cided to circle the No. 1 time-and- 
thought-consumer of the whole batch. 

Rather quickly, my ballpoint pen 
sought out and embraced “money.” 
Money is related to every LLA opera- 
tion. It’s wrapped around travel, post- 
age, printing, publications, literature, 
conventions, Youth Sunday, Caravan- 
ing and Work Camping. It crops up in 
correspondence, in presentations, and 
in bull sessions. 

Too often, others have said to me: 
“Youth depend on the Church—the 
ULCA—for too much financial assist- 
ance!” But do they ? 

Still using my ballpoint pen, I came 
up with the following facts and 
figures. 

From January Ist, 1951, through 
December 31, 1955, the ULCA sup- 
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ported the Luther League of Ameri 
program with total contributions — 
$69,700.75 (including Part I a 
Part II ULCA budget monies). Dt 
ing the same period of time, the L 
ther League of America supported t 
ULCA’s program with gifts totali 
$79,009.15. (The Board of Forei, 
Missions and the Board of Americ 
Missions were the recipients of t 
LLA-collected cash.) 

During this five-year period, it w 
the ULCA that appears to have « 
pended on the youth of the Chur 
benefitting financially by nearly $1 
000 in the exchange of checks. Had t 
Luther League retained all of its — 
ceipts, it could have supported its on 
program fully, and established a lo 
overdue “‘nest egg” reserve fund of t 
grand. 


expansion, too 


During this same five-year peri 
the Luther League launched and p: 
for two “special service program: 
Caravaning and Work Camping. T 
total bill for these two on-the-fi 
services since 1951 has amounted 
$56,358. In fact, they grew so rapt 
that the Luther League was forced 
by-pass benevolent gifting to | 
boards of the ULCA in 1956-57, 
order to meet the financial demands 
the expanding, congregation-servit 
programs of Caravaning and W« 
Camping. 

Youth can and do support their o 
program—and the Church’s progra 
too! And when anybody un-closets | 
old refrain that “the youth of | 
Church depend upon the coffers 
the Church for too much cash,” 1 
“em factually that it just ain’t so! 
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